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THERE are some things that cannot 
be generally told — things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some — but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand them. Behind 
the tales of the miracles and mysteries 
of the ancients, lie centuries of their 
secret probing into nature’s laws — 
their amazing discoveries of the hid- 
den processes of man’s mind, and the 
mastery of life’s problems. Once shroud- 
ed in mystery to avoid their destruc- 
tion by mass fear and ignorance, these 
facts remain a useful heritage for the 
thousands of men and women who pri- 
vately use them in their homes today. 
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Applying the fruits of science for the bene- 
fit of the female of the species has lately been 
the theoretical concern of a British scholar- 
scientist, Prof. M.W. Thring. To him, the true 
aim of applied science should not be to raise 
living standards, but to increase human hap- 
piness. (Note: the two are not always — indeed, 
usually rarely — synonymous.) 

Addressing himself to the problem of robots 
for housewives, the good professor feels that 
while most women enjoy such creative domestic 
functions as cooking and decorating, they de- 
spise the boring routine of peeling potatoes, 
sweeping floors and making beds. His objective: 
to get the domestic revolution to the point where 
robots will perform these mechanical household EDITORIAL 
operations. When this is reached, he said, the ■“ 1 
housewife should be able to turn a switch and 
instruct the robot to make the beds, change the sheets, dust, vacuum, 
clear and lay the table, and run the dishwasher and washing machine. 

The operational set-up for such a robot is theoretically simple. Ac- 
cording to Thring, the biggest problem is to enable a domestic robot 
to differentiate among a large number of objects — lest the baby on 
the floor be put into the dishwasher, and the dirty dish into the crib. 
The final obstacle, says Thring, is to house-train the robot so that it 
would not only be able to recognize different things, but would also 
know where they are, where they ought to be, and where to find them 
if they are in neither place. 

We have news for the good professor: housewives have for genera- 
tions been trying to train their present mechanical slaves to do just 
such a thing. 

Oh, yes — the name of the present device? Husbands. — NL 
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By J. G. BALLARD 


Illustrator EMSH 


The weird world of the Red Sands raised questions 
of illusion . . . and the strange Zodiacal screens be- 
came a barrier maze to what might have been real- 
ity. For after all, how much reality can we stand? 
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E VERY afternoon during 
the summer at Ciraqui- 
to we played the screen 
game. After lunch, when 
the arcades and cafe ter- 
races were empty and ev- 
eryone was lying asleep in- 
doors, three or four of us 
would drive out in Ray- 
mond Mayo’s Lincoln along 
the road to Vermilion 
Sands. 

The season had ended, 
and already the desert had 
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begun to move in again for the 
summer, drifting against the 
yellowing shutters of the ciga- 
rette kiosks and surrounding the 
town with immense banks of lu- 
minous ash. Along the horizon 
the flat-topped mesas rose into 
the sky like the painted cones of 
a volcano jungle. The beach 
houses had been empty fox- 
weeks, and abandoned sand- 
yachts stood in the center of the 
lakes, embalmed in the opaque 
heat. Only the highway showed 
any signs of activity, the mo- 
tion sculpture of conci-ete ribbon 
unfolding across the landscape. 

Twenty miles fi*om Ciraquito, 
where the highway foi-ks to Red 
Beach and Vermilion Sands, we 
turned onto the remains of an 
old gravel track that ran away 
among the sand-reefs. Only a 
year eai'lier this had been a well- 
kept private road, but the oi-na- 
mental gateway lay collapsed to 
one side, and the guai-d-house 
was a nesting place for scorpions 
and sand-rays. 

Few people ever ventured far 
up the road. Continuous i-ock- 
slides disturbed the ai-ea, and 
large sections of the surface had 
slipped away into the reefs. In 
addition a curious but unmistak- 
able atmosphere of menace hung 
over the entire zone, max-king it 
off fi-om the remainder of the 
desert. The hanging galleries of 
the reefs were more convoluted 
and sinister, like the tortured 


Gothic demons of medieval ca- 
thedrals. Massive towers of ob- 
sidian reared over the roadway 
like giant stone gallows, their 
eroded coi-nices streaked with 
iron-red dust. The light seemed 
duller, unlike the rest of the 
desei-t, occasionally flaring into a 
sepulchral glow as if some sub- 
terranean fire-cloud had boiled 
to the surface of the rocks. The 
surrounding peaks and spires 
shut out the desert plain, and 
the only sounds were the echoes 
of the engine growling among 
the hills and the piei-cing cries 
of the sand-rays wheeling over 
the open mouths of the reefs like 
hieratic birds. 

"U'OR half a mile we followed the 
road as it wound like a petri- 
fied snake above the reefs, and 
our conversation would become 
more sporadic and then fall away 
entirely, resuming only when we 
began our descent through a 
shallow valley. A few abstract 
sculptures stood by the roadside. 
Once these were sonic, respond- 
ing to the slipstream of a passing 
car with a series of wai-ning vi- 
bratos, but now the Lincoln 
passed them unrecognized. 

Abruptly, around a steep bend, 
the reefs and peaks vanished, and 
the wide expanse of an inland 
sand-lake lay before us, the great 
summer house of Lagoon West on 
its shore. Fi-agments of light 
haze hung over the dunes like un- 
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tethered clouds. The tires cut 
softly through the cerise sand, 
and soon we were over-running 
what appeared to be the edge of 
an immense chessboard of black 
and white marble squares. More 
statues appeared, some buried to 
their heads, others toppled from 
their plinths by the drifting 
dunes. 

Looking out at them this after- 
noon, I felt, not for the first time, 
that the whole landscape was 
compounded of illusion, the hulks 
of fabulous dreams drifting 
across it like derelict galleons. As 
we followed the road towards the 
lake, the huge wreck of Lagoon 
West passed us slowly on our 
left. Its terraces and balconies 
were deserted, and the once mar- 
ble-white surface was streaked 
and lifeless. Staircases ended 
abruptly in mid-flight, and the 
floors hung like sagging mar- 
quees. A maze of twisted corri- 
dors, the summer house tilted 
into the desert sand like a huge 
contorted orchid. 

In the center of the terrace the 
screens stood where we had left 
them the previous evening, their 
zodiacal emblems flashing like 
heraldic serpents. We walked 
across to them through the hot 
sunlight, and for the next hour 
we played the screen game, push- 
ing the screens along their intri- 
cate pathways, advancing and re- 
treating across the smooth mar- 
ble floor. 


No one watched us, but once, 
fleetingly, I thought I saw a tall 
aloof figure in a blue cape hidden 
in the shadows of a second-floor 
balcony. 

“Emerelda J” 

On a sudden impulse I shouted 
to her, but almost without mov- 
ing she had vanished among the 
hibiscus and bougainvillea. As 
her name echoed away among the 
dunes I knew that we had made 
our last attempt to lure her from 
the balcony. 

“Paul.” Twenty yards away, 
Raymond and Tony had reached 
the car. “Paul, we’re leaving.” 

Turning my back to them, I 
looked up at the great bleached 
hulk of Lagoon West leaning into 
the sunlight. Somewhere, along 
the shore of the sand-lake, music 
was playing faintly, echoing 
among the exposed quartz veins.' 
A few isolated chords at first, the 
fragments hung on the afternoon 
air, the sustained tremolos sus- 
pended above my head like the 
humming of invisible insects. 

As the phrases coalesced, re- 
minding me of the tragic events 
of the previous summer, I stepped 
towards the dunes at the edge of 
the lake. Unlike Raymond and 
Tony, I knew what would bring 
Emerelda from her balcony. One 
night, two months earlier, I had 
driven alone to Lagoon West, and 
waited for her among the screens. 
Suddenly I heard feet racing to- 
wards me, but unable to restrain 
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myself I ran back to my car. As I 
drove off I caught a final glimpse 
of a white distraught face watch- 
ing me from the colonnade. 

Then, too, I had heard the same 
music playing, the threnody of 
the dying sculptures, and I re- 
membered when we had first 
played the screen game at La- 
goon West, and I remembered the 
last tragic battle with the jew- 
elled insects, and I remembered 
Emerelda Garland. . . . 

* * * 

I FIRST saw Emerelda Garland 
the previous summer, shortly 
after the abstract film company 
arrived in Ciraquito and was in- 
vited by Charles Van Stratten to 
use the locations at Lagoon West. 
The company, Orpheus Pi'oduc- 
tions Inc. — known to the aficion- 
ados of the cafe terraces such as 
Raymond Mayo and Tony Sap- 
phire as the ‘ebb tide’ of the 
Nouvelle. Vague — was one of 
those experimental, semi-amateur 
units whose output is solely des- 
tined for a single rapturous show- 
ing at the Cannes Film Festival, 
and who rely for their financial 
backing on the generosity of the 
many millionaire dilettantes who 
apparently feel a compulsive need 
to cast themselves in the role of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

Not that there was anything 
amateurish about the equipment 
and technical resources of Or- 
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pheus Productions. The fleet of 
location trucks and recording 
studios which descended on Cira- 
quito on one of those empty Au- 
gust afternoons looked like the 
entire D-Day task force, and even 
the more conservative estimates 
of the budget for Aphrodite ’70, 
the film we helped to make at La- 
goon West, amounted to at least 
twice the gross national product 
of a central American republic. 
What was amateurish was rather 
the complete indifference to nor- 
mal commercial restraints, and 
the unswerving dedication to the 
highest aesthetic standards. 

All this, of course, was made 
possible by the largesse of 
Charles Van Stratten. To begin 
with, when we were first co-opted 
into Aphrodite ’70, some of us 
were inclined to be maliciously 
amused by Charles’s naive at- 
tempts to produce a masterpiece 
(“after all,” Raymond Mayo 
would say, excusing Charles’ 
latest gaucherie, “he is the last of 
the new vogue”), but later we all 
realized that there was some- 
thing strangely touching about 
Charles’ earnestness and single- 
mindedness. None of us, how- 
ever, was aware of the private 
tragedy which drove him on 
through the heat and dust of that 
summer at Lagoon West, and the 
grim nemesis waiting for him 
behind the canvas floats and 
stage props. 

At the time he became the sole 
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owner of Orpheus Productions, 
Charles Van Stratten had re- 
cently celebrated his fortieth 
birthday, but to all intents he 
was still a quiet and serious un- 
dergraduate. A scion of one of 
the world’s wealthiest banking 
families, in his early twenties he 
had twice been briefly married, 
first to a Neapolitan countess, 
and secondly to a Hollywood star- 
let, but the most influential fig- 
ure in his life was Charles’ moth- 
er. This domineering harridan, 
who sat like an immense ormolu 
spider in her sombre Edwardian 
mansion on Park Avenue, sur- 
rounded by dark galleries filled 
with Rubens and Rembrandt, had 
been widowed shortly after 
Charles’ birth, and obviously re- 
garded Charles as Providence’s 
substitute for her husband. Cun- 
ningly manipulating a web of 
trust funds and residuary lega- 
cies, she ruthlessly eliminated 
both Charles’ wives (the second 
committed suicide in a Venetian 
gondola, the first eloped with 
Charles’ analyst), and then her- 
self died in circumstances of 
some mystery at the summer 
house at Lagoon West. 

D ESPITE the immense public- 
ity attached to the Van 
Stratten family, little was ever 
known about the old dowager’s 
death — officially she tripped over 
a second-floor balcony — and 

Charles retired completely from 


the limelight of international ce- 
lebrity for the next five years. 
Now and then he would emerge 
briefly at the Venice Biennale, or 
serve as co-sponsor of some cul- 
tural foundation, but othex’wise 
he retreated into the vacuum left 
by his mother’s death. Rumor 
had it — at least in Ciraquito — 
that Charles himself had been re- 
sponsible for her quietus, as if 
revenging (how long overdue!) 
the tragedy of Oedipus, when the 
dowager, scenting the prospect 
of a third liaison, had descended 
like Jocasta upon Lagoon West 
and caught Charles and his para- 
mour in flagrante. 

Much as I liked the story, the 
first glimpse of Charles Van 
Stratten dispelled the possibility. 
Five years after his mother’s 
death, Charles still behaved as if 
she were watching his every 
movement through tripod-mount- 
ed opera glasses on some distant 
balcony. His trim youthful figure 
was a little more portly, but his 
handsome aristocratic face, its 
strong jaw belied by an indefina- 
ble weakness around the mouth, 
seemed somehow daunted and in- 
decisive, as if he lacked complete 
conviction in his own identity. 

Shortly after the arrival in 
Ciraquito of Orpheus Produc- 
tions, the property manager vis- 
ited the cafes in the artists’ quar- 
ter, canvassing for scene design- 
ers. Like most of the painters in 
Ciraquito and Vermilion Sands, I 
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was passing through one of my 
longer creative pauses. I had 
stayed on in the town after the 
season ended, idling away the 
long empty afternoons under the 
awning at the Cafe Fresco, and 
was already showing symptoms 
of secondary beach fatigue — ir- 
reversible boredom and inertia. 
The prospect of actual work 
seemed almost a novelty. 

“Aphrodite ’70,” Raymond 
Mayo explained when he returned 
to our table after a curb-side dis- 
cussion. “The whole thing reeks 
of integrity — they want local ar- 
tists to paint the flats, large ab- 
stract designs for the desert 
backgrounds. They’ll pay a dollar 
per square foot.” 

“That’s rather mean,” I com- 
mented. 

“The property manager apolo- 
gized, but Van Stratten is a mil- 
lionaire — money means nothing 
to him. If it’s any consolation, 
Raphael and Michelangelo were 
paid a smaller rate for the Sistine 
Chapel.” 

“Van Stratten has a bigger 
budget,” Tony Sapphire reminded 
him. “Besides, the modern paint- 
er is a more complex type, his ab- 
solute integrity needs to be but- 
tressed by substantial assurances. 
Is Paul a painter, in the tradi- 
tion of Leonardo and Larry Riv- 
ers, or a cut-price dauber?” 

Moodily we watched the dis- 
tant figure of the property mana- 
ger move from cafe to cafe. 


“How many square feet do they 
want?” I asked. 

“About a million,” Raymond 
said. 

L ATER that afternoon, as we 
turned off the Red Beach 
road and were waved on past the 
guardhouse to Lagoon West, we 
could hear the sonic sculptures 
high among the reefs echoing and 
hooting to the cavalcade of cars 
speeding over the hills. Droves of 
startled rays scattered in the air 
like clouds of exploding soot, 
their frantic cries lost among the 
spires and reefs. Preoccupied by 
the prospect of our vast fees — I 
had hastily sworn in Tony and 
Raymond as my assistants — we 
barely noticed the strange land- 
scape we were crossing, the great 
gargoyles of red basalt that un- 
coiled themselves into the air like 
the spires of demented cathe- 
drals. From the Red Beach — Ver- 
milion Sands highway the hills 
seemed permanently veiled by 
the sand-haze, and Lagoon West, 
although given a brief notoriety 
by the death of Mrs. Van Strat- 
ten, remained isolated and un- 
known. From the beach houses on 
the southern shore of the sand- 
lake two miles away, the distant 
terraces and tiered balconies of 
the summer house could just be 
seen across the fused sand, jut- 
ting into the cerise evening sky 
like a stack of dominoes. There 
was no access to the house along 
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the beach. Quartz veins cut deep 
fissures into the surface, and 
reefs of ragged sandstone reared 
into the air like the rusting skele- 
tons of forgotten ships. 

The whole of Lagoon West was 
a continuous slide area. Pei'iodi- 
cally a soft boom would disturb 
the morning silence as one of the 
galleries of compacted sand, its 
intricate grottoes and exquisite 
carved colonnades like an invert- 
ed baroque palace, would sudden- 
ly dissolve and avalanche gently 
into the internal precipice below. 
Most years Charles Van Stratten 
was away in Europe, and the 
house was believed to be empty. 
The only sound the occupants of 
the beach villas would hear was 
the faint enigmatic music of the 
sonic sculptures carried across 
the lake by the thermal rollers as 
they played softly to each other 
in the darkness.' 

It was to this landscape, with 
its imperceptible transition be- 
tween the real and the super- 
real, that Charles Van Stratten 
had brought the camera crews 
and location vans of Orpheus 
Productions Inc. As the Lincoln 
joined the column of cars moving 
slowly towards the summer 
house, we could see the great can- 
vas hoardings, at least two hun- 
dred yards wide and thirty feet 
high, which a team of construc- 
tion workers were erecting among 
the reefs a quarter of a mile from 
the house. Decorated with huge 


abstract symbols, these would 
serve as backdrops to the action, 
and form a fragmentary laby- 
rinth winding in and out of the 
hills and dunes. 

O NE of the large terraces be- 
low the summer house served 
as a parking lot, and we made 
our way through the unloading 
crews to where a group of men in 
crocodile-skin slacks and raffia 
shirts — then the de rigueur uni- 
form of avant-garde film men — 
were gathered around a large, 
heavily jowled man like a pers- 
piring bear who was holding a 
stack of script-boards under one 
arm and gesticulating wildly 
with the other. This was Orson 
Kanin, director of Aphrodite ’70 
and co-owmer with Charles Van 
Stratten of Orpheus Productions. 
Sometime enfant terrible of the 
futurist cinema, but now a portly 
barrel-stomached fifty, Kanin 
had made his reputation some 
twenty years earlier with Blind 
Orpheus, a neo-Freudian, horror- 
film version of the Greek legend. 
(According to Kanin’s interpre- 
tation, Orpheus deliberately 
breaks the taboo and looks Eury- 
dice in the face because he wants 
to be rid of her — and in a famous 
nightmare sequence which pro- 
jects his unconscious loathing, he 
becomes increasingly aware of 
something cold and strange about 
his resurrected wife, finds that 
she is a disintegrating corpse!). 
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As we joined the periphery of 
the group, a characteristic Kanin 
script conference was in full 
swing, a non-stop pantomime of 
dramatized incidents from the 
imaginary script, anecdotes, sal- 
ary promises and bad puns, all 
delivered in a rich fruity bari- 
tone. Sitting on the balustrade 
beside Kanin was a handsome 
youthful man with a sensitive 
face whom I recognized to be 
Charles Van Stratten. Now and 
then, sotto voce, he would inter- 
ject some comment that would be 
noted by one of the secretaries 
and incorporated in Kanin’s mon- 
ologue. 

As the conference proceeded I 
gathered that they would begin 
to shoot the film in some three 
weeks time, and that it would be 
performed entirely without 
script. Kanin only seemed per- 
turbed by the fact that no one 
had yet been found to play the 
Aphrodite of Aphrodite ’70, but 
Charles Van Stratten interposed 
here to assure Kanin that he, 
himself would provide the ac- 
tress. 

At this eyebrows were raised 
knowingly. “Of course,” Raymon 
murmured. “Droit de seigneur. I 
wonder who the next Mrs. Van 
Stratten is?” 

But Charles Van Stratton 
seemed unaware of these snide 
undertones. Catching sight of me, 
he excused himself and came 
over to us. 


"Paul Golding?” He took my 
hand in a soft but warm grip. We 
had never met but I presumed he 
recognized me from the photo- 
graphs in the art reviews. “Kanin 
told me you’d agreed to do the 
scenery. It’s wonderfully encour- 
aging.” He spoke in a light, pleas- 
ant voice absolutely without af- 
fectation. “There’s so much con- 
fusion here it’s a relief to know 
that at least the scenic designs 
will be first-class.” Before I could 
demur he took my arm and began 
to walk away along the terrace 
towards the hoardings in the dis- 
tance. “Let’s get some air. Kanin 
will keep this up for a couple of 
hours at least.” 

L EAVING Raymond and Tony, 
J I followed him across the 
hnge marble squares. 

“Kanin keeps worrying about 
his leading actress,” he went on. 
“Kanin always marries his latest 
protege — he claims it’s the only 
way he can make them respond 
fully to his direction, but I sus- 
pect there’s an old-fashioned 
puritan lurking within the cava- 
lier. This time he’s going to be 
disappointed, though not by the 
actress, may I add. The Aphro- 
dite I have in mind will outshine 
Milo’s.” 

“The film sounds rather ambi- 
tious,” I commented. “But I’m 
sure Kanin is equal to it.” 

“Of course he is. He’s very 
nearly a genius, and that should 
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be good enough.” He paused for a 
moment, hands in the pockets of 
his dove grey suit, before trans- 
lating himself like a chess-piece 
along a diagonal square. “It’s a 
fascinating subject, you know. 
The title is misleading, a box-of- 
fice concession, the film is really 
Kanin’s final examination of the 
Orpheus legend. The whole ques- 
tion of the illusions which exist 
in any relationship to make it 
workable, and of the barriers we 
willingly accept to hide ourselves 
from each other. How much real- 
ity can we stand?” 

We reached one of the huge 
hoardings that stretched away 
among the reefs. J utting upwards 
from the spires and grottoes, it 
seemed to shut off half the sky, 
and already I felt the atmosphere 
of shifting illusion and reality 
that enclosed the whole of Lagoon 
West, the subtle displacement of 
time and space. The great hoard- 
ings seemed to be both barriers 
and corridors. Leading away ra- 
dially from the house and break- 
ing up the landscape, of which 
they revealed sudden unrelated 
glimpses, they introduced a curi- 
ously appealing element of un- 
certainty into the placid after- 
noon, an impression reinforced 
by the emptiness and enigmatic 
presence of the summer house. 

R ETURNING to Kanin’s con- 
ference, we followed the edge 
of the terrace. Here the sand had 


drifted over the balustrade which 
divided the public sector of the 
grounds from the private. Look- 
ing up at the lines of balconies on 
the south face, I noticed someone 
standing in the shadows below 
one of the awnings. 

Then something flickered 
brightly from the ground at my 
feet. Momentarily reflecting the 
full disc of the sun, like a polished 
node of sapphire or quartz, the 
light flashed among the dust, 
then seemed to dart sideways be- 
low the balustrade. 

“My God, a scorpion!” I point- 
ed to the insect crouching away 
from us, the red scythe of its tail 
beckoning slowly. I assumed that 
the thickened chitin of the head- 
piece was reflecting the light, 
and then saw that a small faceted 
stone had been set into the skull. 
As it edged forward into the 
light, the jewel burned in the sun 
like an incandescent crystal. 

Chax-les Van Stratten stepped 
past me. Almost pushing me 
aside, he glanced towards the 
shuttered balconies. He feinted 
deftly with one foot at the scor- 
pion, and before the insect could 
recover had stamped it into the 
dust. 

“Right, Paul,” he said in a firm 
voice. “I think your suggested de- 
signs are excellent. You’ve caught 
the spirit of the whole thing ex- 
actly, as I knew you would.” 
Buttoning his jacket, he made off 
towards the film unit, barely 
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pausing to scrape the damp husk 
of the crushed carapace from his 
shoe. 

I caught up with him. “That 
scorpion was jewelled,” I said. 
“There was a diamond, or zircon, 
inset in the head.” 

He waved impatiently and 
then took a pair of large sun- 
glasses from his breast pocket. 
Masked, his face seemed harder 
and more autocratic, reminding 
me of our true relationship. 

“An illusion, Paul,” he said 
smoothly. “Some of the insects 
here are dangerous. You must be 
more careful.” His point made, 
he relaxed and flashed me his 
most winning smile. 

Rejoining Tony and Raymond, 
I watched Charles Van Stratten 
walk off through the technicians 
and stores staff. His stride was 
noticeably more purposive, and he 
brushed aside an assistant pro- 
ducer without bothering to turn 
his head. 

“Well, Paul,” Raymond greeted 
me expansively. “There’s no 
script, no star, no film in the 
cameras, and no one has the 
faintest idea what he’s supposed 
to be doing. But there are a mil- 
lion square feet of murals wait- 
ing -to be painted. It all seems 
perfectly straightforward.” 

I looked back across the ter- 
race to where we had seen the 
scorpion. “I suppose it is,” I said. 

Somewhere in the dust a jewel 
glittered brightly. 
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’T’WO days later I saw another 

of the jeweled insects. 

Suppressing my doubts about 
Charles Van Stratten, I was busy 
preparing my designs for the 
hoardings. Although Raymond’s 
first estimate of a million square 
feet was exaggerated — less than 
a tenth of this would be needed — 
the amount of work and materials 
required was substantial. In ef- 
fect I was about to do nothing 
less than repaint the entire des- 
ert. 

Each morning I went out to 
Lagoon West and worked among 
the reefs, adapting the designs to 
the contours and colors of the 
terrain. Most of the time I was 
alone in the hot sun. After the 
initial frenzy of activity Orpheus 
Productions had lost momentum. 
Kanin had gone off to a film festi- 
val at Red Beach, most of the as- 
sistant producers and writers 
had retired to the swimming 
pool at the Hotel Neptune in Ver- 
milion Sands, and those who re- 
mained behind at Lagoon West 
were now sitting half asleep un- 
der the colored umbrellas erected 
around the mobile cocktail bar. 

The only sign of movement was 
that of Charles Van Stratten, 
roving tirelessly in his white suit 
among the reefs and sand-spires. 
Now and then I would hear one 
of the sonic sculptures on the 
upper balconies of the summer 
house change its note, and turn 
to see him standing beside it. His 
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sonic profile evoked a strange, 
soft sequence of chords, inter- 
weaved by sharper, almost plain- 
tive notes that drifted away 
across the still afternoon air to- 
wards the labyrinth of great 
hoardings that now surrounded 
the summer house. All day he 
would wander among them, pac- 
ing out the perimeters and diag- 
onals as if trying to square the 
circle of some private enigma, 
the director of a huge Wagnerian 
psycho-drama that would involve 
us all in its cathartic unfolding. 

Shortly after noon, when an 
intense pall of yellow light lay 
over the desert, dissolving the 
colors in its glazed mantle, I sat 
down on the balustrade, waiting 
for the meridian to pass. The 
sand-lake shimmered in the ther- 
mal gradients like an immense 
pool of sluggish wax. A few yards 
away something flickered in the 
bright sand, a familiar sudden 
flare of light. Shielding my eyes, 
I found the source, the diminu- 
tive promethean bearer of this 
brilliant corona. The spider, a 
Black Widow, approached on its 
stilted awkward legs, a blaze of 
staccato signals pouring from its 
crown. Then it stopped and piv- 
oted, revealing the large chiselled 
sapphire inset into its skull. 

M ORE points of light flickered. 

Within a moment the entire 
terrace sparkled with jewelled 
light. Quickly I counted a score 


of the insects — turquoised scor- 
pions, a purple mantis with a 
giant topaz like a tiered crown, 
and more than a dozen spiders, 
pin-points of emerald and sap- 
phire light lancing from their 
heads. 

Above them, hidden in the 
shadows among the bougainvillea 
on her balcony, a tall white-faced 
figure in a blue gown watched. 

I stepped over the balustrade, 
carefully avoiding the motionless 
insects. Separated from the re- 
mainder of the terrace by the 
west wing of the summer house, 
I had entered a new zone, where 
the bone-like pillars of the loggia, 
the glimmering surface of the 
sand-lake, and the jewelled in- 
sects enclosed me in a sudden 
empty limbo. 

For a few moments I stood be- 
low the balcony from which the 
insects had emerged, still watched 
by this strange sybilline figure 
presiding over her private world. 
I felt that I had strayed across 
the margins of a dream, onto an 
internal landscape of the psyche 
projected upon the sun-filled ter- 
races around me. 

But before I could call to her, 
footsteps grated softly in the 
loggia. A dark-haired man of 
about fifty, with a closed, ex- 
pressionless face, stood among 
the columns, his black suit neat- 
ly buttoned, looking down at me 
with the impassive, lustreless 
eyes of a funeral director. 
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The shutters withdrew upon 
the balcony, and the jewelled in- 
sects returned from their foray. 
Surrounding me, their brilliant 
crowns glittered with diamond 
hardness. 

E ACH afternoon, as I returned 
from the reefs with my 
sketch pad, I would see the jew- 
elled insects moving in the sun- 
light beside the lake, while their 
blue-robed mistress, the lonely, 
haunted Venus of Lagoon West, 
watched them from her balcony. 
Despite the frequency of her ap- 
pearances, Charles Van Stratten 
made no attempt to explain her 
presence. His elaborate prepara- 
tions for the filming of Aphrodite 
’70 almost complete, he became 
more and more preoccupied. 

An outline scenario had been 
agreed on. To my surprise the 
first scene was to be played on 
the lake terrace, and would take 
the form of a shadow ballet, for 
which I painted a series of 
screens to be moved about like 
chess-pieces. Each was about 
twelve feet high, a large canvas 
mounted on a wooden trestle, 
representing one of the zodiacal 
signs. Like the Kafkaesque pro- 
tagonist of The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, trapped in a labyrin- 
thine nexus of tilting walls, the 
Orphic hero of Aphrodite ’70 
would appear searching for his 
lost Eurydice among the shifting 
time stations. 


So the screen game, which we 
were to play tirelessly on so many 
occasions, made its appearance. 
As I completed the last of the 
screens and watched a group of 
extras perform the first move- 
ments of the game under Charles 
Van Stratten’s direction, I began 
to realize the extent to which we 
were all supporting players in a 
gigantic charade of Charles’ de- 
vising. 

Its real object soon became ap- 
parent. 

The summer house was de- 
serted when I drove out to La- 
goon West the next weekend, an 
immense canopy of silence hang- 
ing over the lake and the sur- 
rounding hills. The twelve 
screens stood on the terrace 
above the beach, their vivid he- 
raldic designs melting into 
blurred pools of turquoise and 
carmine which bled away in hori- 
zontal layers across the air. 
Someone had re-arranged the 
screens to form a narrow spiral 
corridor. As I straightened them, 
the train of a white gown disap- 
peared with a startled flourish 
among the shadows within. 

Guessing the probable identity 
of this nervous intruder, I 
stepped quietly into the corridor. 
I pushed back one of the screens, 
a large Scorpio in royal purple, 
and suddenly found myself in the 
center of the maze, little more 
than an arm’s length from the 
strange figure I had seen on the 
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balcony. For a moment she failed 
to notice me. Her exquisite white 
face, like a mask of Florentine 
marble, veined by a faint shadow 
of violet that seemed like a deli- 
cate interior rosework, was raised 
to the canopy of sunlight which 
cut across the upper edges of the 
screens. She wore a long full- 
trained beach robe, with a flared 
hood that enclosed her head like a 
protective bower. One of the jew- 
elled insects nestled on a soft 
fold above her neck, its light 
winking in the dim blue shadows 
of a jade scarab hanging like a 
dagger between her breasts. 
There was a curious glac6 immo- 
bility about her face, investing 
the white porcelain skin with an 
almost sepulchral quality, the 
soft down which covered it like 
grave’s dust. The fine nose and 
chin, and long sinuous pillar of 
the neck, had a marked translu- 
cence, as if she had spent her en- 
tire life in the shadows far from 
any sunlight. 

“Who — ?” Startled, she 
stepped back, the insects scatter- 
ing at her feet, winking on the 
floor like a jewelled carpet. She 
stared at me in surprise, drawing 
the hood of her gown around her 
face like an exotic flower with- 
drawing into its foliage, then, 
conscious of the protective circle 
of insects, lifted her chin and 
composed herself. 

“Sorry to interrupt you,” I 
said. “I didn’t realize there was 


anyone here. I’m flattered that 
you like the screens.” 

T HE autocratic chin lowered 
fractionally, her head, with its 
swirl of blue hair, emerging from 
the hood. “You painted these?” 
she confirmed. “I thought they 
were Dr. Gruber’s. . . .” She 
broke off, tired or bored by the 
effort of translating her thoughts 
into speech. 

“They’re for Charles Van 
Stratten’s film,” I explained. 
“Aphrodite ’70. The film about 
Orpheus he’s making here.” I 
added: “You must ask him to 
give you a part. You’d be a great 
adornment.” 

“A film?” Her voice cut across 
mine. “Listen. Are you sure they 
are for his film? It’s important 
that I know — ” 

“Quite sure.” Already I was 
beginning to find her dissociated 
personality extremely exhaust- 
ing. She seemed to exist on sev- 
eral levels simultaneously. Talk- 
ing to her was like walking across 
a floor composed of blocks of 
varying heights, an analogy rein- 
forced by the squares of the ter- 
race, into which her presence had 
let another random dimension. 
“They’re going to film one of the 
scenes here. Of course,” I volun- 
teered when she greeted this 
news with a frown, “you’re free 
to play with the screens. In fact, 
if you like, I’ll paint some for 
you.” 
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“Will you?” From the speed of 
the response I could see that I 
had at last penetrated to the cen- 
ter of her attention. “Can you 
start today? Paint as many as 
you can, just like these, don’t 
change the designs.” She gazed 
around at the huge zodiacal sym- 
bols looming from the shadows 
like the insane murals painted in 
dust and blood on the walls of a 
Toltec funeral corridor. “They’re 
wonderfully alive, sometimes I 
think they’re even more real than 
Dr. Gruber. Though — ” here she 
faltered “ — I don’t know how I’ll 
pay you. You see, they don’t give 
me any money.” She smiled at me 
like an anxious child, then 
brightened suddenly. She knelt 
down and picked one of the jew- 
elled scorpions from the floor. 
“Would you like one of these?” 
The huge flickering insect, with 
its brilliant ruby crown, tottered 
unsteadily on her white palm. 

Footsteps approached, the firm 
rap of leather on marble. “They 
may be rehearsing today,” I said. 
“Why don’t you watch? I’ll take 
you on a tour of the sets.” 

As I started to pull back the 
screens I felt the long fingers of 
her hand on my arm. A sudden 
mood of acute agitation had come 
over her. 

“Relax,” I said. “I’ll tell them 
to go away. Don’t worry, they 
won’t spoil your game.” 

“No! Listen, please!” The in- 
sects scattered and darted as the 
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outer circle of screens was pulled 
back. In a few seconds the whole 
world of illusion was dismantled 
and exposed to the hot sunlight. 

Behind the Scorpio appeared 
the watchful face of the dark- 
suited man. A thin smile played 
like a snake on his lips. 

“Ah, Miss Emerelda,” he greet- 
ed her in a purring voice. I think 
you should come indoors. The 
afternoon heat is intense and 
you tire very easily.” 

'T'HE insects retreated from his 

black patent shoes. Looking 
into his eyes, I caught a glimpse 
of deep reserves of patience, like 
that of an experienced nurse used 
to the fractious moods and un- 
certainties of a chronic invalid. 

“Not now,” Emerelda insisted. 
“I’ll come in a few moments.” 

“I’ve just been describing the 
screens,” I explained. 

“So I gather, Mr. Golding,” he 
rejoined evenly. “Miss Emerel- 
da,” he called. 

For a moment they appeared 
to have reached deadlock. Emer- 
elda, the jewelled insects at her 
feet, stood beside me, her hand on 
my arm, while her guardian 
waited, the same enigmatic smile 
on his thin lips. Then more foot- 
steps approached, the remainder 
of the screens were pushed back 
and the plump well-talcumed fig- 
ure of Charles Van Stratten ap- 
peared, his urbane voice raised in 
greeting. 
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“What’s this — a story confer- 
ence?” he asked jocularly, then 
broke off when he saw Emerelda 
and her guardian. “Dr. Gruber? 
What’s going — Emerelda, my 
dear?” 

Smoothly, Dr. Gruber inter- 
jected. “Good afternoon, sir. Miss 
Garland is about to return to her 
room.” 

“Good, good,” Charles ex- 
claimed hurriedly. For the first 
time I had known him he seemed 
unsure of himself. He made a 
tentative approach to Emerelda, 
who was staring at him fixedly. 
They gazed at each other, and 
then Emerelda drew her robe 
around her and stepped quickly 
through the screens. Charles 
moved forward, uncertain wheth- 
er to follow her, then gave up 
helplessly. 

“Thank you, doctor,” he mut- 
tered. There was a brief flash of 
patent leather heels, and Charles 
and I were alone among the 
screens. On the floor at our feet 
was a single jewelled mantis. 
Without thinking, Charles bent 
down to pick it up, but the insect 
snapped at him, and he with- 
drew his fingers with a wan 
smile, as if accepting the finality 
of Emerelda’s departure. 

Recognizing me with an ef- 
fort, Charles pulled himself to- 
gether. “Well, Paul, I’m glad you 
and Emerelda were getting on so 
well. I knew you’d make an ex- 
cellent job of the screens.” 


YY7E walked out into the sun- 
W light. After a pause he said : 
“That is Emerelda Garland, she’s 
lived here since mother died. It 
was a tragic experience, Dr. Gru- 
ber thinks she may never re- 
cover.” 

“He’s her doctor?” 

Charles nodded. “One of the 
best psychiatrists I could find. 
For some reason Emerelda feels 
herself responsible for mother’s 
death. She’s refused to leave 
here.” 

I pointed to the screens. “Do 
you think they help?” 

“Of course. Why do you sup- 
pose we’re here at all?” He low- 
ered his voice, although Lagoon 
West was deserted. “Don’t tell 
Kanin yet, but you’ve just met the 
star of Aphrodie ’70.” 

“What?” Incredulously, I 
stopped. “Emerelda? Do you 
mean that she’s going to play 

7 ” 

“Eurydice.” Charles nodded. 
“Who better?” 

“But Charles, she’s. ...” I 
searched for a discreet term. 

“That’s exactly the point. Be- 
lieve me, Paul,” — here Charles 
smiled at me with an expression 
of surprising canniness — “this 
film is not as abstract as Kanin 
thinks. In fact, it’s sole purpose 
is therapeutic. You see, Emerelda 
was once a minor film . actress, 
I’m convinced the camera crews 
and sets will help to carry her 
back to the past, to the period be- 
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fore h»v appalling shock. It’s the 
only way left, a sort of total 
psycho-drama. The choice of 
theme, the Orpheus legend and 
its associations, fit the situation 
exactly — I see myself as a latter- 
day Orpheus trying to rescue my 
Eurydice from Dr Gruber's hell.” 
He smiled bleakly, as if aware of 
the slenderness of the analogy 
and its faint hopes. “Emerelda’s 
withdrawn completely into her 
private world, spends all her time 
inlaying these insects with her 
jewels, with luck the screens 
will lead her out into the rest of 
this synthetic landscape. After 
all, if she knows that everything 
around her is unreal she’ll cease 
to fear it.” 

“But can’t you simply move 
her physically from Lagoon 
West?” I asked. “Perhaps Gru- 
ber is the wrong doctor for her. I 
can’t understand why you’ve 
kept her here all these years.” 

“I haven’t kept her, Paul,” he 
said earnestly. “She’s clung to 
this place and its nightmare 
memories. Now she even refuses 
to let me come near her.” 

We parted and he walked away 
among the deserted dunes. In the 
background the great hoardings 
I had designed shut out the dis- 
tant reefs and mesas. Huge 
blocks of color had been sprayed 
onto the designs, superimposing 
a new landscape upon the desert. 
The geometric forms loomed and 
wavered in the haze, like the 


shifting symbols of a beckoning 
dream. 

As I watched Charles disap- 
pear, I felt a sudden sense of pity 
for his subtle but curiously naive 
determination. Wondering wheth- 
er to warn him of his almost cer- 
tain failure, I rubbed the raw 
bruises on my arm. While she 
stared at him, Emerelda’s fingers 
had clasped my arm with unmis- 
takable fierceness, her sharp nails 
locked together like a clamp of 
daggers. 

S ~0, each afternoon, we began to 
play the screen game, moving 
the zodiacal emblems to and fro 
across the terrace. As I sat on 
the balustrade and watched Em- 
erelda Garland’s first tentative 
approaches, I wondered how far 
all of us were becoming ensnared 
in the strange world of Charles 
Van Stratten, by the painted des- 
ert and the sculpture singing 
from the aerial terraces of the 
summer house, and the sand- 
reefs with the barbed mouths 
like the vents of some volcanic 
hell. Into all this Emerelda Gar- 
land had now emerged, like a 
beautiful but exquisitely nervous 
wraith flitting among the sunlit 
phantoms of a noon-time dream. 
First she would slip among the 
screens as they gathered below 
her balcony, then, hidden behind 
the large Virgo at their center, 
would move across the floor to- 
wards the lake, enclosed by the 
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shifting pattern of screens, now 
and then revealed as a corridor 
opened and pivoted. 

Once I left my seat beside 
Charles and joined the game. 
Gradually I maneuvered my 
screen, a small Sagittarius, into 
the center of the maze, there 
found Emerelda in a narrow 
shifting cubicle, swaying from 
side to side as if entranced by the 
rhythm of the game, the insects 
scattered at her feet. When I ap- 
proached she clasped my hand for 
a moment and then ran away 
down a corridor, her gown fall- 
ing loosely around her bare shoul- 
ders. Then, as the screens once 
more reached the summer house, 
she gathered her train in one 
hand and disappeared among the 
columns of the loggia. 

Walking back to Charles, I 
found a small jewelled mantis 
nestling like a brooch on the la- 
pel of my jacket, its crown of 
amethyst melting in the fading 
sunlight. 

“She’s coming out, Paul,” 
Charles said. “Already she’s ac- 
cepted the screens, soon she’ll be 
able to leave them.” He frowned 
at the jewelled mantis on my 
palm. “A present from Emerelda. 
Rather two-edged, I think, those 
stings are lethal. Still, she’s 
grateful to you, Paul, as I am. 
Now I know that only the artist 
can create an absolute reality. 
Perhaps you should paint a few 
more screens.” 


“Gladly, Charles, if you’re sure 
that . . .” 

But Charles merely nodded ab- 
sently to himself and walked 
away towards the film crew. 

TOURING the next days I paint- 
ed several new screens, du- 
plicating the zodiacal emblems, 
so that each afternoon the game 
became progressively slower and 
more intricate, the thirty screens 
forming a huge multiple laby- 
rinth. For a few minutes, at the 
climax of the game, I would find 
Emerelda in the dark center with 
the screens jostling and tilting 
around her, the sculpture on the 
roof hooting in the narrow inter- 
val of open sky. 

“Why don’t you join the 
game?” I asked Charles. After his 
earlier elation he was becoming 
impatient. Each evening as he 
drove back to Ciraquito the plume 
of dust behind his speeding 
Maserati would rise progressive- 
ly higher into the pale air. He 
had lost interest in Aphrodite 
’70. Fortunately Kanin had found 
that the painted desert of Lagoon 
West could not be reproduced by 
any existing color process, and 
the film was now being shot from 
models in a rented studio at Red 
Beach. “Perhaps if Emerelda 
saw you in the maze. . . 

“No, no.” Charles shook his 
head categorically, then stood up 
and paced about. “Paul, I’m less 
sure of this now.” 
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Unknown to him, I had painted 
a dozen more screens and early 
that morning hidden them among 
the others on the terrace. 

* * # 

Three night later, tired of con- 
ducting my courtship of Emerel- 
da Garland within a painted 
maze, I drove out to Lagoon 
West, climbing through the dark- 
ened hills whose contorted forms 
reared in the swinging head- 
lamps like the smoke-clouds of 
some sunken hell. In the distance, 
beside the lake, the angular ter- 
races of the summer house hung 
in the grey opaque air, as if sus- 
pended by invisible wires from 
the indigo clouds which stretched 
like velvet towards the few faint 
lights along the beach two miles 
away. 

The sculptures on the upper 
balconies were almost silent, and 
I moved past them carefully, 
drawing only a few muted chords 
from them, the faint sounds car- 
ried from one statue to the next 
to the roof of the summer house 
and then lost on the midnight 
air. 

From the loggia I looked down 
at the labyrinth of screens, and 
at the jewelled insects scattered 
across the terrace, sparkling on 
the dark marble like the reflec- 
tion of a star-field. 

I found Emerelda Garland 
among the screens, her white 
face an oval halo in the shadows, 


almost naked in a blue silk gown 
like a veil of moonlight. She was 
leaning against a huge Taurus 
with her pale arms outstretched 
at her sides, like Europa sup- 
plicant before the bull, the lu- 
minous specters of the zodiac 
guard surroudning her. Without 
moving her head, she watched me 
approach and take her hands. 
Her blue hair swirled in the dark 
wind as we moved through the 
screens and crossed the staircase 
into the summer house. The ex- 
pression on her face, whose por- 
celain planes reflected the tur- 
quoise light of her eyes, was one 
of almost terrifying calm, as if 
she were moving through some 
inner dreamscape of the psyche 
with the confidence of a sleep- 
walker. My arm around her 
waist, I guided her up the steps 
to her suite, realizing that I was 
less her lover than the architect 
of her fantasies. For a moment 
the ambiguous nature of my role, 
and the questionable morality of 
abducting a beautiful but insane 
woman, made me hesitate. 

We had reached the inner bal- 
cony which ringed the central 
hall of the summer house. Below 
us a large sonic sculpture emitted 
a tense nervous pulsing, as if 
roused from its midnight silence 
by my hesitant step. 

“Wait!” I pulled Emerelda 
back from the next flight of 
stairs, rousing her from her self- 
hypnotic torpor. “Up there!” 
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A SILENT figure in a dark suit 
stood at the rail outside the 
door of Emerelda’s suite, the 
downward inclination of his head 
clearly perceptible. 

“Oh, my God!” With both 
hands Emerelda clung tightly to 
my arm, her smooth face seized 
by a rictus of horror and antici- 
pation. “She’s there . . . for 
heaven’s sake, Paul, take me — ” 
“It’s Gruber!” I snapped. “Dr. 
Gruber! Emerelda!” 

As we re-crossed the entrance 
the train of Emerelda’s gown 
drew a discordant wail from the 
statue. In the moonlight the in- 
sects still flickered like a carpet 
of diamonds. There I held her 
shoulders, trying to revive her 
glazed, expressionless face. 

“Emerelda! We’ll leave here, 
take you away from Lagoon West 
and this insane place.” I pointed 
to my car, parked by the beach 
among the dunes. “We’ll go to 
Vermilion Sands or Red Beach, 
you’ll be able to forget Dr. Gru- 
ber forever.” 

We hurried towards the car, 
Emerelda’s gown gathering up 
the insects as we swept past 
them. Then I heard her short cry 
in the moonlight and she tore 
away from me. I stumbled among 
the flickering insects, from my 
knees saw her disappear into the 
screens. 

For the next ten minutes, as I 
watched from the darkness by 
the beach, the jewelled insects 


slowly moved towards her across 
the terrace, their last light fad- 
ing like a vanishing night-river. 

I walked back to my car, and a 
quiet, white-suited figure ap- 
peared among the dunes and 
waited for me in the cool amber 
air, hands deep in his jacket 
pockets. 

“You’re a better painter than 
you know,” Charles said when I 
took my seat behind the wheel. 
“On the last two nights she has 
made the same escape from me.” 

He stared reflectively from the 
window as we drove back to 
Ciraquito, the sculptures in the 
canyon keening behind us like 
banshees. 

'T'HE next afternoon, as I 

guessed, Charles Van Strattan 
at last played the screen game. 
He arrived shortly after the 
game had begun, walking 
through the throng of extras and 
camera men near the car park, 
hands still thrust deep into the 
pockets of his white suit as if his 
sudden appearance among the 
dunes the previous night and his 
present arrival were continuous 
in time. He stopped by the balus- 
trade on the opposite side of the 
terrace, where I sat with Tony 
Sapphire and Raymond Mayo, 
and stared pensively at the slow 
shuttling movements of the game, 
his grey eyes hidden below their 
blonde brows. 

By now there were so many 
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screens in the game — over forty 
(I had secretly added more in an 
attempt to save Emerelda) — that 
most of the movement was con- 
fined to the center of the group, 
as if emphasizing the self-immo- 
lated nature of the ritual. What 
had begun as a pleasant divei’ti- 
mento, a picturesque introduc- 
tion to Aphrodite ’70, had degen- 
erated into a macabre charade, 
transforming the terrace into the 
exercise area of a nightmare. 

Discouraged or bored by the 
slowness of the game, one by one 
the extras taking part began to 
drop out, sitting down on the 
balustrade beside Charles. Even- 
tually only Emrrelda was left — 
in my mind I could see her glid- 
ing in and out of the nexus of 
corridors, protected by the huge 
zodiacal deities I had painted — 
and now and then one of the 
screens in the center would tilt 
slightly. 

“You’ve designed a wonderful 
trap for her, Paul,” Raymond 
Mayo mused. “A cardboard asy- 
lum.” 

“It was Van Stratten’s sugges- 
tion. We thought they might help 
her.” 

Somewhere, down by the beach, 
a sculpture had begun to play, 
and its high plaintive voice 
echoed over our heads in the 
bright air. Several of the older 
sculptures whose sonic cores had 
corroded had been broken up 
and left on the beach, where they 


had taken root again. Now and 
then, when the heat gradients 
roused them to life, they would 
emit a brief strangled music, 
fractured parodies of their for- 
mer song. 

“Paul !” Tony Sapphire pointed 
across the terrace. “What’s going 
on? There’s something — ” 

Fifty yards from us, Charles 
Van Stratten had stepped over 
the balustrade, and now stood out 
on one of the black marble 
squares, hands loosely at his 
sides, like a single chess-piece op- 
posing the massed array of the 
screens. Everyone else had gone, 
and the three of us were now 
alone with Charles and the hid- 
den occupant of the screens. 

'T'HE harsh song of the rogue 

sculpture still pierced the air. 
Two miles away, through the 
haze which partly obscured the 
distant shore, the beach houses 
jutted among the dunes, and the 
great fused surface of the lake, in 
which so many objects were em- 
bedded, seams of jade and ob- 
sidian, was like a huge segment 
of embalmed time, from which 
the music of the sculpture was a 
slowly expiring leak. The heat 
over the vermilion surface was 
like molten quartz, stirring slug- 
gishly to reveal the distant mesas 
and reefs. 

Suddenly the haze cleared 
abruptly, and the spires of the 
sand-reefs seemed to loom for- 
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wards, their red barbs clawing 
towards us through the air. The 
light drove through the opaque 
surface of the lake, illuminating 
its fossilized veins, and the 
threnody of the dying sculpture 
lifted to a climax. 

“Emerelda !” 

As we stood up, roused by his 
shout, Charles Van Stratten was 
running across the terrace. “Em- 
erelda!” 

Before we could move he began 
to pull back the screens, toppling 
them backwards onto the ground. 
Within a few moments the ter- 
race was a melee of tearing can- 
vas and collapsing trestles, the 
huge emblems flung left and 
right out of his path like disin- 
tegrating floats at the end of a 
carnival. 

Only when the original nucleus 
of half a dozen screens were left 
did he pause, hands on hips, his 
loose blonde hair catching the 
sunlight, panting on his swaying 
legs. 

“Emerelda!” he shouted thick- 
ly- 

Raymond turned to me. “Paul, 
stop him, for heaven’s sake!” 

Striding forward, Charles 
pulled back the last of the 
screens. We had a sudden glimpse 
of Emerelda Garland retreating 
from the inrush of harsh sun- 
light, her -white gown flared 
around her like the broken wings 
of some enormous fabled bird. 
Then, with an explosive flash, a 


brilliant vortex of light erupted 
from the floor at Emerelda’s feet, 
a cloud of jewelled spiders and 
scorpions spat through the air 
and engulfed Charles Van Strat- 
ten. 

Hands raised helplessly to 
shield his head, he raced off 
across the terrace, the armada of 
jewelled insects pursuing him, 
spinning and diving onto his 
head. Just before he disappeared 
among the dunes by the beach, 
we saw him for a last terrifying 
moment, clawing helplessly at the 
jewelled helmet stitched into his 
face and shoulders. Then his 
voice rang out, a long sustained 
cry on the note of the dying 
sculptures, lost on the stinging 
flight of the insects. 

YV7E found him among the 
’ ’ sculptures, face downwards 
in the hot sand, the fabric of his 
white suit lacerated by a thou- 
sand punctures. Around him were 
scattered the jewels and crushed 
bodies of the insects he had 
killed, their knotted legs and 
mandibles like abstract ideo- 
grams in some futuristic myth, 
the sapphires and zircons dissolv- 
ing in the light. 

His red swollen hands were 
filled with the jewels. The cloud 
of insects returned to the sum- 
mer house, w r here Dr. Gruber’s 
black-suited figure was silhou- 
etted against the sky, poised on 
the white ledge like some mina- 
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tory bird of nightmare. The only 
sounds came from the sculptures, 
which had picked up Charles Van 
Stratten’s last cry and incor- 
porated it into their own self- 
requiem. 

. . ‘She . . . killed’. . . ” 
Raymond stopped, shaking his 
head in amazement. “Paul, can 
you hear them, the words are un- 
mistakable.” 

Stepping through the metal 
barbs of the sculpture, I knelt be- 
side Charles, watching as one of 
the jewelled scorpions crawled 
from below his chin and scuttled 
away across the sand. 

“Not himself,” I said. “What 
he was shouting was ‘She killed — 
Mrs. Van Stratten.’ The old dowa- 
ger, his mother. That’s the real 
clue to this fantastic menage. 
Last night, when we saw Gruber 
by the rail outside her room — I 
realize now that was where the 
old harridan was standing when 
Emerelda pushed her. For years 
Charles kept her alone with her 
guilt here, probably afraid that 
he might be incriminated if the 
truth emerged — perhaps he was 
more responsible than we imag- 
ine. What he failed to realize 
was that Emerelda had lived so 
long with her guilt that she’d 
confused it with the person of 
Charles himself. Killing him was 
her only release — ” 

I broke off to find that Ray- 
mond and Tony had gone and 
were already half-way back to the 


terrace. There was the distant 
sound of raised voices as members 
of the film company approached, 
and whistles shrilled above the ex- 
haust of cars. 

As the bulky figure of Kanin 
came through the dunes, flanked 
by a trio of assistant producers, 
their incredulous faces gaping at 
the prostrate body, the voices of 
the sculptures faded for the last 
time, carrying with them into the 
depths of the fossil lake his final 
cri de coeur, the last plaintive 
echoes of the death-song of 
Charles Van Stratten. 

* * * 

\ YEAR later, after Orpheus 
Productions had left Lagoon 
West and the scandal surround- 
ing Charles’ death had subsided, 
we drove out again to the sum- 
mer house. It was one of those 
dull featureless afternoons when 
the desert is without lustre, the 
distant hills suddenly illuminated 
by brief flashes of light, and the 
great summer house seemed drab 
and lifeless. The servants and 
Dr. Gruber had left, and the 
whole estate was beginning to 
run down. Sand covered long 
stretches of the road-way, and 
the dunes rolled across the open 
terraces, toppling the sculptures. 
These were silent now, and the 
white sepulchral emptiness was 
only broken by the hidden pres- 
ence of Emerelda Garland. 
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We found the screens where 
they had been left, and on an im- 
pulse spent the first afternoon 
digging them out of the sand. 
Those that had rotted in the sun- 
light we burned in a pyre on the 
beach, and perhaps the ascending 
plumes of purple and carmine 
smoke first brought our presence 
to Emerelda. The next afternoon, 
as we played the screen game, I 
was conscious of her watching 
us, and saw a brief gleam of her 
blue gown among the shadows. 

However, although we played 
each afternoon throughout the 
summer, she never joined us, de- 
spite the new screens I painted 
and added to the group. Only on 
the night I visited Lagoon West 
alone did she come down, but I 
could hear the voices of the 
sculptures calling again and fled 
at the sight of her white face. 

By some acoustic freak, the 
dead sculptures along the beach 
had revived themselves, and once 
again I heard the faint haunted 
echoes by Charles Van Strattan’s 
last cry before he was killed by 
the jewelled insects. All over the 
deserted summer house the low 
muted refrain was taken up by 
the statues, echoing through the 
long empty galleries and across 
the dark moonlit terraces, car- 
ried away to the open mouths of 
the sand-reefs, the last dark 
music of the painted night. 

THE END 
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the Wolf Woman 

By H. BEDFORD-JONES 
Introduction by Sam Moskowitz 


I N the terror-strewn, nightmar- 
ish, catalogue of horrors po- 
litely termed “supernatural liter- 
ature”, there exists a certain 
exulted aristocracy which rear 
pontifically in popularity among 
the brotherhood of the damned. 
The vampire is most certainly 
one of the chosen “possessed” 
and equally popular is the were- 
wolf. 

An entire body of literature on 
the werewolf has come into ex- 
istence including scholarly trea- 
tises on the origin of the legend 
and evaluation of the various fic- 
tional works devoted to the 
theme. While vampire fiction has 
its supreme masterpiece, Dracula 
by Bram Stoker which classically 
serves as the model and guide- 
post for that literary realm, 
tverewolf lore also possesses a 
large group of contestants with 
Guy Endore’s The Werewolf of 
Paris (1933) as the frontrunner. 

Endore’s novel, like Dracula 
places a male character in the 
role of cardinal supernatural vil- 


lain. However, the female were- 
wolf or “werewoman” has been 
the subject of enough tales in 
this category to make it a special- 
ty in itself. The romantic aspects 
of a wolf ivoman are obvious in 
the many colorful paintings on 
pulp magazine covers of a crouch- 
ing half-naked girl poised allur- 
ingly and malevolently at the 
head of a pack of understandably 
drooling wolves. 

The supreme masterpiece of 
this splinter group of the were- 
wolf clan is unquestionably Clar- 
ence Housman’s turn-of-the-cen- 
tury novel The Werewolf, in 
which a wolf woman is chased for 
many miles by a Scandanavian 
set on avenging the death of his 
brother. In the entire body of 
weird literature, the description 
of this pursuit is unsurpassed 
for its drama, suspense and grim 
beauty. 

Oddly enough, The Wolf Wom- 
an by H. Bedford-Jones is tech- 
nically science fiction as it hy- 
pothesizes the beginning of the 
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werewolf story and most particu- 
larly the aspect of it concerning 
the werewoman. The 10th in his 
acclaimed “ Trumpets from Ob- 
livion” series which ran in BLUE 
book during 19 3 U it adds anoth- 
er bright mark to the honor roll 
of werewolf literature, with its 
stress on realism set against the 
background of a highly romantic 
mythical occur ance. 

The fascination which the 
werewolf legend still holds for 
modern readers and authors is 
evidenced by ingenious attempts 
to explain the transformation 


N orman fletcher phoned 

me one morning, Even 
though one may know Fletcher 
well, to get a call from so distin- 
guished a scientist, — one of the 
great men of the earth, — is to get 
a thrill. 

“Hello!” came his cheerful 
tones. “Have you a stenographer 
in your office?” - 

“Yes,” I replied in some aston- 
ishment. - 

He chuckled. “Have you a par- 
ticular young woman there 
named Stephens?” 

“Oh! Sure. Why?” 

“I have a letter from her.” 
“You have what?” 

“I got a letter from her the 
other day, asking if I could re- 
veal the origin of the werewolf 


from human into wolf scientifi- 
cally such as in There Shall Be 
No Darkness by James Blish 
(THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 
April, 1950 ) and Jack William- 
son’s Darker Than You Think 
(UNKNOWN WORLDS, Dec., 1930). 
You unll note that H. Bedford- 
Jones’ effort is related to this 
school and bears a psychological 
affinity to the ingenious efforts of 
other literary in-groups, most 
specifically The Baker Street Ir- 
regulars with Sherlock Holmes, to 
dress fiction in the vestments of 
“truth.” 


myth. If you’re not busy, will you 
bring her out this evening?” 

“Of course!” I promised. “I’ve 
been meaning to get in touch 
with you. The Inventors’ Club 
want to know whether you’ll be 
good enough to give any more 
demonstrations — ” 

“No!” he barked, with an un- 
wonted brusqueness. “Sorry; I’ve 
undertaken a lot of Government 
work and may leave for Washing- 
ton soon. Besides, something’s 
gone wrong with my apparatus. 
Apparently it’s getting out of 
control; I’ll explain tonight.” 

I hung up, thinking uneasily 
of the recent occasion when some- 
thing had gone wrong with his 
infernal invention. Then I called 
Miss Stephens and she flushed 
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when I told her of Fletcher’s 
words. 

“Perhaps it was terribly im- 
pertinent,” she confessed. “But 
you had said so much about those 
experiments — and I did a thesis 
at college on the werewolf — and, 
well—” 

“And all that remains is for 
you to drive out there with me 
tonight,” I said cheerfully. 
“You’ll have the last word — or 
the first word — on the jtverewolf 
subject.” 

She was demure enough as I 
ushered her into Norman Fletch- 
er’s laboratory that evening and 
performed the introductions ; but 
her demure quality had solid sub- 
surface foundations. In no time 
at all, she had Fletcher interest- 
ed, for she knew her subject; ev- 
erything that had been written 
about werewolves, or humans 
who took wolf form at night, 
was in her head. 

“But where’s your appara- 
tus?” she exclaimed, looking 
around. “Working with ultrason- 
ic and high-frequency waves, 
with electricity of all sorts — and 
nothing in sight!” 

It is true that about this grim 
stonewalled laboratory was little 
to suggest the home of the most 
advanced electrical scientist in 
the country. Easy-chairs were 
grouped about his instrument- 
board, or controls; this, looking 
like the triple manual of an or- 
gan, gave forth a faint hum of 


tubes at heat, but seemed uncon- 
nected with any other apparatus. 

"[^LETCHER settled himself be- 

fore it and dimmed the room 
lights. To my displeasure, Miss 
Stephens accepted a cigarette and 
smoked with an air of enjoyment. 
She knows very well that I dis- 
courage cigarettes about the of- 
fice, but she disregarded me en- 
tirely and seemed absorbed in 
Fletcher and his theories. 

“Reduced to its essentials,” 
Fletcher said, “the myth is that 
a person dons a girdle of wolf- 
skin and turns into a wolf, to 
prowl at night; a woman is usu- 
ally the subject, and as a rule it 
makes a grisly and horrible story. 
It goes back to the earliest of the 
Greek writers, even back to the 
Assyrians, and the belief still 
lingers in Europe today.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Stephens. “I 
have Vetlugin’s book on the Rus- 
sian legends about it.” 

“Oddly enough,” pursued old 
Fletcher, “the werewolves of the 
Christian dispensation were usu- 
ally beneficent creatures, even 
touching and pitiful. While at- 
tempting yesterday to discover 
the origin of the legend, I chanced 
upon the story I’m going to show 
you. It concerns St. Odo, abbot of 
Cluny.” 

That his singular genius ac- 
tually brought back scenes and 
sounds of the past, that the tre- 
mendous power of his ultrasonic 
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mechanism could recapture, by a 
sort of backward television, real 
incidents from across the ages, 
we already knew. There was 
much about his process, however, 
that he had never revealed to 
anyone. 

“Then,” I said, “the characters 
tonight will talk old French, I 
presume?” 

“No,” said Fletcher hurriedly, 
for already the yellowish light 
was beginning to play upon the 
stone wall facing us. “My appara- 
tus is somehow out of kilter; it 
does unexpected things, I regret 
to say, and I’ve no time to work 
on it now. Something about those 
new tubes and the iridium I’ve 
been using.” 

“What’s that got to do with the 
language employed ?” I asked. 

“Everything. I can now get the 
sound alone, or the scenes alone. 
Yesterday I made a recording of 
the sound on this story and 
rushed it up to the university. 
Professor Hartmetz translated it 
into English and had the words 
recorded anew, rushed it back to 
me by dinnertime tonight, and I 
now switch the recording in on 
my sound-track. Ah ! Pardon 
me.” 

A telephone was buzzing in- 
sistently. He reached out to the 
instrument and spoke. I watched 
the yellowish- light dissolving the 
stones of the wall ; the solid gran- 
ite melted and began to disap- 
pear before our eyes. Suddenly 


Fletcher’s voice sounded sharp- 
ly. 

“What?” he ejaculated. 
“What’s that, Hartmetz? A hor- 
rible thing? Impossible! It was a 
lovely story, about St. Odo and 
the wolves — what? It was not?” 
Agitation suddenly thrilled in his 
tones. “Good Lord, man! Then 
there must be something wrong ! 
Well, let it go. Thanks for calling 
me. I’ve got the thing on now. 
Good night.” 

I vaguely realized that some- 
thing in his program had gone 
decidedly amiss; in the reflected 
radiance I saw him mop his brow 
and dart an anxious look at Miss 
Stephens, but she did not notice. 
She was staring at the wall. 
Those solid stones had now al- 
most vanished, and as through a 
window, we were gazing out 
upon a scene that was no picture, 
but reality in every dimension. I 
caught a dazed mutter from 
Norman Fletcher. 

“Sanscrit, he says — Sanscrit! 
The old Aryan race, thousands of 
years ago; no, no, it’s impossi- 
ble. . . .” 

A woman’s laughter drowned 
out the mutter. 

T HE scene before us blurred 
and moved, blurred and took 
shape anew — a vista of hills and 
forests, of squat, massive towers. 
Again everything blurred; the 
apparatus was certainly not func- 
tioning aright. The woman’s 
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laughter rose louder; it was no 
ringing musical peal of mirth, 
but the bitter laughter of hys- 
teria. Suddenly the scene came 
clearly. 

She was standing in a court- 
yard, laughing; a glorious figure 
against the background of rough 
stone and ancient thick trees, a 
woman laughing wildly, torn be- 
tween grief and furious anger. 
The group of men regarded her 
with fear and awe. Her laughter 
died out and she put both hands 
to her face, as though to shut out 
some frightful vision. 

This whole scene conveyed an 
impression of indescribable sav- 
age majesty ; one sensed it, felt it 
in every detail. In this place was 
no delicacy or grace. The court- 
yard, the walls and buildings, 
were of enormous ill-fitted stone 
blocks ; the trees were nobly mas- 
sive; an air of spacious power 
pervaded everything, as in some 
dwelling of the gods. 

The very doors, the stone seat, 
the beam-ends under the eaves, 
were gigantic and heavy-hewed. 
The weapons of the men bulked 
crudely large; spears with great 
bronze blades, huge splay-bladed 
axes of bronze, swords like beams 
of metal. The men themselves 
were built to match- — figures of 
muscled strength and power. 
Outstretched at the woman’s feet, 
red tongue lolling was a tamed 
wolf of tremendous size, eyeing 
her sharply. 


The woman lifted her head and 
bared her face. She was in white, 
a golden torque about her neck. 
Her radiant loveliness struck 
forth like sun through dark 
clouds; it was a regal beauty, a 
richly glowing force instinct 
with energy. There was nothing 
passive about her. Into her stark 
blue eyes came a flame that shook 
her whole body, and her voice 
leaped forth like a clarion. 

“Fight, Shatra! I’ll lead, with 
you and the warriors following.” 

“Very well, but you know what 
it means, Indra,” said the stal- 
wart warrior, Shatra. “You know 
how they kill us ; all day long we 
slay the little dark men, and at 
the end when we’re exhausted, 
they overwhelm us. They’re in 
countless numbers like ants. 
That’s how your husband the 
king died ; that’s how most of our 
warriors have died. We are few, 
and they are like the forest 
leaves. Barbarians, rude and un- 
couth and swart — but they fight ! 

“That,” he went on sadly, “is 
how our Aryan people have van- 
ished. They slew in vain, and 
were overwhelmed. They drifted 
away and migrated, their civiliza- 
tion is lost ; these little dark men 
have swarmed over the whole 
land. We alone remain, and now 
it is our time to die, if so you 
command.” 

T HE flame died from Indra’s 
face. 
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“You have sworn to obey me 
and my son to the death,” she 
said quietly. 

“Our oaths stand ; order it, and 
we fight and die — you and your 
son with us.” 

She caught her breath. “I see, 
I see! What are their terms?” 

“They will not attack; behind 
our walls we can stand and laugh 
at them, killing them as they 
come. Their king gives a choice. 
Go forth freely and migrate, un- 
harmed, seek another land as 
most of our people have done. Or 
else remain here in our strong- 
hold; they’ll send us what we 
need of food, but every man of us 
who leaves the walls, will be 
slain; women and children taken 
for slaves. We are the last of our 
people, Indra ; the ehoice is yours 
to make and we abide by it.” 

She listened, wide-eyed. “Clev- 
er, these people! Let us remain 
here — and any who go forth, die ! 
They’re not anxious for any fight 
to the death. Come.” 

She beckoned imperiously and 
started across the courtyard. 
They followed her, mounting by 
the stairs to the stone tower over 
the gateway. 

This was the donjon or central 
keep, the palace quarters of the 
dead king of a vanished people. 
From the squat tower, Indra 
could look down into the court- 
yard of the crudely massive cas- 
tle itself, whose walls stretched 
afar over the hill. Within these 


walls w r as a small town. Outside 
was a vast camp stretching afar 
by hill and forest. And, from this 
camp, a score of the besiegers 
had come into the great court- 
yard of the castle, and waited 
there. 

Indra looked at them. Hardy, 
swarthy men, different from her 
own people; smaller in stature, 
armed only with sword and bow. 
No stalwart hunters, like her 
powerful race, but numberless as 
the sea sands in that vast camp, 
an ocean of men who had flooded 
down over the snowy peaks and 
had driven her people out of their 
land. Small men, these Dravi- 
dians, yet they had conquered 
the mighty Aryan people and 
driven them into migration and 
exile afar. 

“Perhaps it were better to go, 
like the rest,” she murmured. 

“We could take nothing, In- 
dra,” said one of her chiefs. “We 
must leave all arms and all treas- 
ure.” 

Her lips firmed. Her eyes 
flashed. 

“No, then!” she exclaimed. 
“No! Keep our arms and our 
city; we, the last of our race!” 

The chieftains assented and 
went to tell the Dravidian en- 
voys. Indra, looking out upon the 
hills, perceive the deep cunning 
of these small people. 

On the hills and slopes all 
about the town and castle, were 
palaces and chateaux. The Aryan 
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princes and nobles had used 
these, for coolness in summer, 
for hunting in the winter; now 
the Dravidians occupied them, 
and the owners were dead. She 
perceived that the swarthy war- 
riors thus held the place in a 
cordon. Their main host could go 
its ways and they would wait, 
grimly. 

The summer had ended, au- 
tumn was whistling over the 
mountains, the first snow would 
fall any day now. Indra lifted un- 
seeing eyes to the southward. 
There, over the vast lands that 
stretched to the sea and the ends 
of earth, the dai'k people had 
moved in. The Aryans had gone, 
scattered in migration after mi- 
gration to the west and north, 
over the horizon to destiny un- 
known. Here among the moun- 
tains were the final remnant. 

H ER husband had fallen, the 
princes and great men had 
fallen. They had slain until they 
were borne down by sheer weight 
of numbers, like a man defying 
the tide to cover him. She, and 
the last of her people, and the 
boy who should some day be a 
king — her son ; these were left. A 
king? Over what? There was no 
longer a kingdom. There would 
be no more a people over which 
he could rule, when he reached 
manhood. 

An old councilor came and 
pointed to the courtyard below. 


“Come, Lady Indra! The king 
of these people comes; you must 
meet him before the gates and 
swear the oath.” 

“Eh? What oath?” 

“To observe the treaty; that 
none of our people shall war 
against his or leave these walls. 
Otherwise they die. He swears to 
let provisions enter freely, even 
to supply them, and to carry no 
fight to us. A great oath, with all 
the gods to witness!” 

It was so accomplished before 
the gates, in sight of all men, and 
with sacrifices to the gods. This 
King Savastri drew the eye of 
Indra. He was a man of thirty, 
proud of eye and bearded, very 
active and light on his feet de- 
spite his armor;, his features 
held a certain humor, and men 
said he was merry and as a war- 
rior unequaled. He was grave to- 
day, however, and Indra thought 
his dark eyes were hungry as he 
looked upon her. 

So she swore that she would 
permit none of her people to 
make war or leave the castle. And 
he to his own oaths, and the peo- 
ple and the host bearing witness. 
It was published that anyone 
leaving the castle might be slain 
by the dark folk, without redress. 

“Leave now, if ye like — your 
whole people!” said King Savas- 
tri, white teeth flashing in a 
laugh. “Leave, and die! The 
quicker it’s done, the sooner we’ll 
have your women. 
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His eye touched upon Indra as 
he spoke, but she turned away in 
contempt and made no reply to 
the taunt. Thus was the doom of 
the last Aryans sealed. They 
obeyed Indra to the letter, as they 
had sworn to do. Being a fierce 
people, they might have pre- 
ferred to sally forth and die 
fighting, but she thought of the 
boy, and decided to temporize ; so 
they obeyed, though it meant 
slow death for them all, cut away 
from the whole world. 

But Indra sat in the great 
courtyard as the days passed, 
with the huge tamed wolf, Vie, at 
her feet ; and her blue eyes flamed 
as reports came to her. The 
Dravidian host had flowed away 
over the hills like an ocean wave. 
Plenty of them remained; their 
leaders dwelt in the little castles 
and chateaux, the dark folk 
made villages around each one, 
and their king, Savastri, occu- 
pied the massive hunting-lodge 
built by Indra’s husband, three 
miles away. From here, he ruled 
his dark people, who had taken 
over the whole land. The autumn 
rains came down, and the first 
touches of snow, but little frost 
as yet. 

It was said that everywhere in 
the country the civilization of the 
Aryan people was lost and ruined, 
for these Dravidians were an un- 
couth and ignorant race. 

Indra listened to all and said 
little, toying now with the boy, 
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now with the wolf. The prince 
was a child of four; he and the 
wolf were friends. A grim and 
fierce thing was Vic, trained to 
obey Indra and to defend her ; the 
greatest of wolves, he had been 
captured as a pup and tamed, but 
his heart was savage. So large 
was he that the boy Shiva rode 
about on his back, though this 
did not please Vic overmuch. 

On the afternoon of the first 
snow, with a gale sweeping over 
the hills and forests, Indra sent 
for her old councilor Ran, and for 
the chief warrior who remained, 
the stalwart Shatra. To the lat- 
ter, she spoke briefly. 

“Tell whatever officer com- 
mands the guard at the little 
postern gate in the east wall to- 
night, that he is to let me go out 
and watch for my return, without 
question.” 

“You, Indra?” exclaimed the 
warrior, astonished. “Who ac- 
companies you?” 

“Vic,” she said. At his name, 
the wolf lifted head and eyed her, 
unwinking. 

U PON Shatra fell fear and dis- 
may. 

“Lady, think twice!” he said. 
“In the whole country, none of 
our people remain except women 
who are enslaved. If you’re found 
abroad and taken or killed — ” 
“Prince Shiva will then be in 
your care,” she said, and dis- 
missed him. When he had gone, 
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she turned to the old councilor. 

“Would you break the oaths 
you swore to the gods?” he de- 
manded, eyeing her keenly. 

“I swore much for my people; 
nothing for myself,” she said, 
and this was true. “I alone can 
make war upon these dark folk; 
I alone can avenge my dead hus- 
band and our lost cities and 

country, our scattered people. I 
know secrets none other lives to 
know, and ways of doing this. 

Let’s have no argument, Ran. 

Are they sending us cattle to- 
morrow?” 

“It was so promised,” said 

Ran. “A hundred head.” 

“Good. See to it, then, that 
those who bring the cattle, are 
told a certain story they may 
carry back with them : The story 
you used to tell me, about our 
ancestors who changed their 
shape at night and became rav- 
ening wolves.” 

“As ordered, I will obey,” said 
the old man. “But what drives 
you to such extremes of venge- 
ance and hatred ? Why cannot 
you live like the rest of us — ” 

“Live until you die behind 
walls, or go forth to be killed?” 
she said in disdain. “If you must 
know, I shall bring about the 
death of that man who rules 
them.” 

“So?” Old Ran fingered his 
white beard. “Because of his look 
and his words, when the oath 
was sworn — eh? I hear he is bet- 


ter than his nobles and leaders; 
in fact, a wise ruler, a king with 
brains — ” 

Indra flushed. “A king who 
shall taste the vengeance of the 
conquered! See that the story is 
told them. I intend to make that 
man Savastri suffer before he 
dies. No other can kill him, but 
I can. The wind howling upon 
the thick trees howls death this 
night!” 

“He lives in the castle your 
husband built, with guards and 
warriors — ” 

“And I, who helped build that 
castle, know its secrets,” she 
said, smiling terribly. 

Indra, who came of a warrior 
race, could use sword or spear 
better than most men. 

'T'HAT night, respecting her sig- 

net ring, though they could 
not see her face, the guards at 
the little east gate let her out. 
She was clad in a robe of wolf- 
skins, and the head was drawn 
over her head after the manner 
of hunters, with a flap down to 
conceal her face. She carried a 
hunting-spear, and the huge 
wolf Vic was at her heels. They 
saw her vanish into the trees 
where the storm tossed and the 
first snowflakes were drifting and 
sifting; and so closed the gate 
again, looking one at another 
with affrighted eyes. 

Toward lawn, her voice sum- 
moned them, and the throaty 
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howl of Vic. A torch was 
brought, and recognizing her, 
they let her in, but not as she 
had gone. Red was her spear, and 
the cruel jaws of Vic slavered 
blood. 

“Do no talking,” she ordered 
the guards, and went her way. 

With morning, Dravidian 
warriors drove cattle into the 
great castle, as promised, and 
told a strange tale. Wolves had 
broken into the king’s lodge, 
none knew how; one of their 
princes, and two of the body- 
guard of the king, had been 
slain. The wolves had vanished 
again. 

These men were told the leg- 
ends of the royal house, and how 
certain of its princes could take 
the shape of wolves, at will. Un- 
doubtedly, the ghost of the dead 
king had acted thus, taking 
vengeance upon his conquerors. 
With this cold comfort, the Dra- 
vidians were sent whence they 
had come. 

Three days later, King Savas- 
tri and six of his chieftains came 
demanding speech with Indra. 
She had them brought up to the 
courtyard of the keep, and sent 
Vic away to the kennel he occu- 
pied; he was licking his jaws 
and his fur, this frosty morning. 

Word spread that there had 
been more killing in the king’s 
lodge, last night. Indra ap- 
peared, with Ran and others of 
the council behind her, and 


greeted the king. He saluted her, 
his bold eager eyes never leav- 
ing her face. 

“Lady, there is peace between 
my people and yours, for so you 
have chosen,” he said abruptly. 
“We have kept the peace; but 
your people have come upon us 
in the night, slaying.” 

“That is untrue,” Indra re- 
plied, and beckoned Ran. “Go 
and discover if any man left the 
gates last night or yesterday. If 
so, he shall die here and now for 
disobedience.” 

The old man departed, and she 
looked again at Savastri, unsmil- 
ing and serene. 

“You are no liar,” he said im- 
pulsively. 

“I am no liar,” she rejoined. 
“Now tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

“This is the second time,” he 
said, while his chieftains assent- 
ed. “Last night two of my cap- 
tains were slain — mangled as 
though by wolves. A guard 
thought he saw a wolf-shape 
slinking through the rooms. Evi- 
dently your people are doing 
this.” 

“If so, they shall die; I swear 
it,” she rejoined. “Is it possible 
you don’t know the legends of 
our royal house? The ghosts of 
the dead are visiting you, great 
king; the ghost of my husband, 
whom your warriors slew, takes 
a wolf-shape in the night and 
kills. This is the old story, for my 
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people are hunters and forest 
people.” 

“I have heard some such story 
being noised abroad,” said Sa- 
vastri. “All nonsense ! One of 
those captains was killed with a 
spear, last night. Wolves don’t 
use spears.” 

S O?” She regarded him stead- 
ily, a cool smile of contempt 
in her eyes. “Great king, let me 
advise you to change your dwell- 
ing. Seek safety elsewhere. Let 
your warriors occupy the royal 
lodge and risk the vengeance of 
dead men; you can hide safely 
in another place.” 

The cool mockery of her words 
was bitter to bear, and Savastri 
flushed. 

“I’m not that sort, lady. By 
the god Shiva! I’ll lay that 
ghost, if ghost it be!” 

“Shiva?” She started slightly. 
“Who is he?” 

“One of our gods.” 

“Aye? It’s the name of my 
son — there he is, now.” 

The boy appeared crossing the 
courtyard. Savastri and his chiefs 
regarded him, and their stern 
dark faces changed and light- 
ened with swift admiration. The 
boy was like a radiant sunbeam. 
Savastri turned quickly to Indra. 

“Lady, marry me!” he said 
abruptly. “Marry me, and your 
people shall go free!” 

Her eyes chilled. “When I 
marry you, barbarian, it will only 


be upon the couch of death!” 

So barbed with disdain were 
her words that the Dravidian 
chieftains growled angrily, but 
Savastri only looked into her face 
and a smile leaped in his quick 
eyes. 

“You’ll be worth the having,” 
said he. Before her fury could 
find response, old Ran came back 
and made report. 

No man had left the city or 
passed the walls since the peace 
had been sworn. 

“My warriors are not liars,” 
said Indra. “Further, King Sa- 
vastri, I swear that if any man 
leaves the city, I’ll inform you 
of it; if any of my people under- 
take any action against your 
people, they break my oath and 
their own, and shall die. Go back, 
and hide from the ghosts of the 
dead!” 

There the matter ended, and 
she had the last word ; but some- 
thing in the way she said it 
drew a speculative, searching 
look from Savastri. Perhaps he 
suspected her from this moment. 

When she heard the talk of her 
council and leaders, however, she 
went white with fury. To all of 
them it seemed that Savastri 
was the kingliest of men, and 
wise withal. That same night she 
went from the little postern gate 
with Vic, and returned long ere 
dawn; word came next day that 
four Dravidian chiefs, drinking 
together at an outpost, had been 
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slain by a wolf — who left human 
tracks in the snow. 

“My husband,” said Indra to 
old Ran, “is having company on 
the ghost-path !” 

“What good will it do you, or 
your people ?” he asked. 

Her face clouded. 

“I don’t know — yet. Only one 
thing matters to me, Ran; one 
person. Somehow, I shall assure 
his future; I shall find some 
way!” 

“Prince Shiva was born to be 
a king, true,” said Ran, scratch- 
ing his white beard. “But the 
Aryan people have gone forth 
across the world, vanishing as a 
cloud in the sky; they are gone. 
They may found other empires 
afar, other races and peoples 
may spring from them, but they 
are gone. And we who remain 
here are doomed. Better a swine- 
herd in safety, than a king with- 
out a kingdom or a people!” 

Her blue eyes flashed. “King’s 
blood will have king’s name,” 
said she curtly. “Three nights 
from now, my husband will be 
avenged.” 

Old Ran looked after her as 
she departed, and wagged his 
head sagely. 

“A husband under the ground 
is best left there,” he grumbled, 
“as many a woman has found to 
her cost ere this.” 

T HREE days passed swiftly; 
evening of the third day 


brought snow blowing through 
the forest trees and a keen wind 
whistling over the roof of the 
world. In this bitter night, only 
a beast could find his way 
abroad. 

“Take the track, Vic,” said In- 
dra, when the gate clanged shut 
behind them. Obedient to her 
word, knowing her voice and 
speech, the wolf trotted ahead as 
she released him. 

She followed close, muffled in 
her wolfskins, with furred leg- 
gings, the huntingspear in her 
hand. The snow now falling 
thicker, swirled about them, but 
the big wolf kept straight on, 
well knowing what way they 
went. They came at last to a 
thicket of trees; half a bowshot 
distant was the king’s lodge, 
where a flaring cresset flickered 
in the storm. 

Among the trees, they ap- 
proached the building still more 
closely. Vic halted, beside a jag- 
ged rock that was rapidly piling 
high with snow. Indra put out 
her hand to it, and the mass of 
rock slid smoothly. Into an open- 
ing thus revealed Vic darted, but 
Indra called him back to heel. 
He obeyed, with a whine of re- 
pressed eagerness ; the killer was 
aroused. 

She passed down steps, along a 
tunnel, and to steps again; 
mounting these rapidly in the 
pitch blackness, she paused at a 
tiny gleam of light. She was now 
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in the king’s lodge, by a secret 
passage installed for emergen- 
cies; the others who knew of it, 
were dead. 

She touched a panel and it slid 
aside, letting her look into the 
main room, where a huge fire 
was dying down on the hearth. 
The firelight showed a number of 
dim figures at the door; and a 
voice reached her, the voice of 
Savastri the king. 

“No, no! I remain here with 
two guards, and the dogs. The 
rest of you, out to the huts and 
keep watch on the grounds! I’ll 
have no woman taunting me, 
even if she were the most glori- 
ous woman on earth, with skulk- 
ing in safety while my captains 
run risks. I remain here, to meet 
the man-wolf if it comes. You 
others, stand watch outside. 
Go!” 

They went, grumbling and 
protesting. One of them made 
some laughing remark. 

“Aye,” replied the king, a cu- 
riously vibrant ring in his voice. 
“From my first sight of that 
woman, my heart went out to 
her. I’ll have no other, I tell you ! 
There’s no other in the world 
her equal, no other for me, and 
that ends it. Goodnight!” 

Indra, listening, caught her 
breath in quick anger. Vic began 
a growl; she reached down and 
silenced him with a touch and a 
word, then looked into the room. 

“The dogs are uneasy, they 


smell something,” said a voice. 
She saw a guard, and two large 
wolfhounds, though they were 
somewhat smaller than Vic. 

“That may be,” said the king. 
“Both of you take the outer 
room, with the dogs. I’ll sleep in 
the room beyond. Keep a light 
burning in your room.” 

An alabaster lamp was taken 
away, and the place was empty 
except for red fireglow. 

Presently Indra put her 
weight upon the secret door, and 
it swung aside. About the neck 
of Vic was a heavy collar of wolf- 
skin like his own ; she gripped it, 
and he emerged with her into 
the dimly lit chamber. 

She did not hesitate. She was 
alone in the lodge with three 
men; two of them, and the dogs, 
must be killed before she could 
kill Savastri as she intended. 
She knew where lay the rooms in 
question ; and, since she dis- 
dained to attack sleeping men, 
she went straight to them now — 
two sleeping-rooms at the end of 
the hall. 

As she neared them, she halt- 
ed, crouching. The door of the 
first was somewhat ajar, a light 
shone across the hall, a man 
spoke. 

“I tell you, the dogs smell 
something — look at them! Bring 
the light. Let’s take a turn 
around the place. I’ll take the 
dogs on leash.” 

The dogs growled and whined ; 
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Vic’s fur lifted under her hand, 
a savage throaty sound came 
from him. One of the men came 
out, bearing the lamp. He 
checked himself and put it on a 
stand. 

“Forgot my bow,” he said. “Go 
ahead. I’ll come with the lamp.” 

He withdrew. The other came 
out, the two dogs straining on 
leash. They gave sudden wild 
tongue, sensing the presence of 
Vic. Indra knew it was the mo- 
ment. 

“Take them, Vic !” she said, and 
loosed him. 

The great shape went hurtling 
for the dogs. From the guard 
burst a terrible cry; he franti- 
cally loosed his dogs. He had held 
them an instant too long. Vic 
was into them with the kill- 
growl, murderous jaws slashing 
too fast for eye to follow. The 
three shapes mingled into one — 
a shapeless scramble of ferocity, 
from which flew fur and bright 
drops of blood. 

Indra was darting forward. 
The guard, long sword sweeping 
out, struck at the battling ani- 
mals. One dog was dead, the oth- 
er down. The guard sighted In- 
dra’s figure, and slashed at her 
as he swung around. Her spear 
went through him, and she 
tugged it free as he fell. The sec- 
ond dog was quivering in death 
and Vic was up and whirling, 
with fiery eyes and blood-slaver- 
ing muzzle. 


O UT into the open came stum- 
bling the second guard, bow 
bent and shaft notched. Seeing 
Indra, he started back. Vic went 
for him, and his bowstring 
twanged; he snatched a second 
shaft and shot. Both arrows 
thudded through the throat of 
the gaunt wolf, through throat 
to brain. The wolf’s rush, how- 
ever, took him at the man, leap- 
ing even as he died — leaping and 
slashing with cruel teeth. The 
guard was borne backward, and 
the teeth of the dying beast 
ripped open his throat and chest. 
“Vic! Vic!” 

A sharp cry, as Indra darted 
forward. She knelt in the pool of 
blood. The head of the wolf lifted 
slightly. His eyes rolled upon her 
in the lamplight; then his head 
fell and his eyes rolled no more. 
He was dead. Silence, and the 
gusty odor of hot blood, settled 
upon the place. 

“So men and beasts keep com- 
pany down the path of ghosts!” 
said a . voice, amused, calm, 
poised : the voice of King Savas- 
tri. 

Indra was up, spear ready — 
up and flinging forward. Savas- 
tri stood in the doorway, a dag- 
ger in his left hand, a long coiled 
whip in his right. He wore a 
crimson robe and was barehead- 
ed. 

She was at him like a flash of 
fury. The spear drove straight 
for his heart, a death-blow; but 
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it slid away from armor beneath 
the robe. Across her face, half 
masked by the flap of wolfskin, 
lashed the heavy whip. Blinded, 
she staggered but struck again 
with the spear. The whip coiled 
about the weapon and jerked it 
out of her hand. The spear fell 
with a clatter. The lash burned 
across her arms and body, 
burned again. Savastri was 
striking with cool, deliberate in- 
tent, but striking swiftly. 

A scream burst from her. She 
threw herself upon him with 
savage ferocity. He evaded her 
spring, caught the wolfhead 
above her head, and tore it away. 
The fair glory of her golden hair 
burst forth ; and the loaded 
whip-butt thudded down. 

She crumpled without a word 
and lay in a huddled, inert heap. 

“So!” said King Savastri, gaz- 
ing at her face. “I suspected as 
much. Ha! Now to see where she 
and the beast came from.” 

He caught up the lamp, picked 
his way across the blood-spat- 
tered floor, and in the main room 
found the secret door ajar. 

Going back quickly, he 
dragged the great body of Vic 
down the hall and to that secret 
door ; even for his sinewy 
strength, it was no light task. He 
cut the collar from the dead 
wolf’s neck and kept it. The 
beast’s carcass he shoved into 
the hidden passage, and closed 
the door again. 


Returning to the frightful 
scene of death, he picked up In- 
dra and carried her into the far- 
ther room; she was breathing 
heavily, and would be uncon- 
scious a long while. 

DRESENTLY King Savastri 
*- opened the door of the lodge 
and blew a blast on his horn. 
Guards came running; picking 
out some of the captains, he took 
them with him to the grisly 
hall, and showed them what had 
happened. 

“The wolf came, and the wolf 
went,” said he, showing them 
the collar. “You see this? Now 
come, and see who wore it. The 
stories that we heard were true.” 

He took them into the farther 
room. There upon the bed lay 
Indra, senseless; now she was 
clad in a long white robe that 
Savastri had put upon her, after 
hiding the wolfskins. He beck- 
oned his staring captains outside 
and closed the door. 

“Here is the girdle.” He gave 
it to one of them. “Throw' it into 
the fire; she will never again be 
able to play wolf. Rather, she re- 
mains queen!” 

* * * 

I NDRA opened her eyes to day- 
light and snow drifting in at 
the window. She lay in her own 
bed, in what had been her room 
in the royal lodge, and warm 
skins covered her. At her side 
sat King Savastri; he had been 
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bathing her bruised head and 
face with a wet cloth. Now he 
leaned back, regarding her. 

She stared at him. With a 
rush, memory returned; yet she 
was held spellbound by finding 
herself here and thus. She tried 
to speak, and could not. He 
smiled, leaned forward, and 
touched her forehead with the 
cloth again; his fingers were 
deft and very gentle. 

“Apparently you had a bad 
dream,” he said casually. “You 
have been talking about wolves 
ever since my guards found you 
wandering among the trees.” 

Her eyes dilated upon him. 
“Wolves ?” she whispered. 
“Wandering? You devil! What 
jest is this? You know well — ” 

“Be quiet,” broke in the king. 
“Be quiet and let me speak, for a 
little space. Here; if this will 
make you feel better, play with 
it,” and he thrust a long dagger 
into her hand, then came to his 
feet and went to the window- 
opening. 

She gripped the dagger and 
watched him, a flame in her eyes. 

“Whatever you may think,” 
said the king calmly, “you were 
picked up among the trees and 
brought here, by my guards. 
How you came there, how you 
left your castle, does not matter. 
If you’re tempted to remember 
anything else, dear lady, it was 
all an evil dream. Let it L j for- 
gotten. I’m glad you’re h .re, for 


I’ve something to say to you.” 

She lay like a trapped beast, 
wary and tense. 

H E came tow r ard her, smiling. 

“Indra, these people of mine 
are a crude, savage lot of barbari- 
ans; I’m one myself. But I have 
sense enough to know that all 
the civilization, all the fine 
things, of your Aryan race are 
perishing in the hands of my 
people; this whole glorious land 
of yours is going back to the 
jungle. I want to save it. You 
can save it. You esteem it an in- 
sult if I speak of loving you, of 
wedding you because you’re the 
only woman I know who is fit to 
be a queen, and my wife. But 
there’s another reason. Our peo- 
ple, and your son — Prince 
Shiva.” 

The name drove into her, 
quieted her, held her intent upon 
him. 

“Marry me,” he went on in 
that calm voice. “Let your peo- 
ple mingle with my people, let 
them keep all they have and 
more, let them teach my people 
your Vedic Hymns, your gods, 
your ways of life and art and 
work. The remnant of your peo- 
ple can grow great again, among 
mine ; they may be a sect, a 
caste, apart. A superior caste, 
not slaves! 

“I have no sons to follow me, 
Indra,” he went on. “But with 
you for wife, I’d have a son, and 
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one whom my people would wor- 
ship and revere. Your boy; let 
me adopt him, as the future king 
of this people. It was not I who 
slew his father, but one of my 
captains whom your wolf killed.” 

“My wolf!” Her eyes widened 
upon him, her voice came with a 
catch. “Ah! Then your sorry jest 
is ended!” 

“By the gods, I’m not jest- 
ing!” Suddenly impetuous, he 
came swiftly to the bed and 
looked down at her, and he was 
all ablaze. “You’re no liar, Indra; 
you swore oaths for your people, 
but there was no mention of 
yourself in them. That gave me 
the clue. And what was it you 
said — that you would marry me 
only upon the couch of death? 
Well, you’re lying upon it now; 
death for you and your son and 
your whole people, if you make 
that choice.” 

H E dropped on the edge of the 
bed beside her, and threw 
out his hands. 

“You have the knife; use it!” 
he said, hoarsely earnest. “The 
choice is yours. Here is my 
throat; kill me, if you like, if 
that will satisfy you ! For I wor- 
ship you, Indra; I worship you 
with my whole heart. I offer you 
myself, to kill or to take. . . . 

“And with myself, your son’s 
life,” he went on swiftly, seeing 
her hand move and the knife 
flash. “Instead of death and ig- 


nominy, he shall have honor and 
a crown. Your people shall have 
life instead of death; this nation 
shall rise again — if you so 
choose ! I offer a glorious future, 
worthy of you, and the name of 
Prince Shiva shall be enshrined 
among our gods. But kill me if 
you so desire. There is no one to 
interfere.” 

With one hand, he drew the 
edge of his robe over his face, 
and waited. 

The silence of the room was 
stirred only by the rustle of the 
wintry branches outside. He 
could hear her quick, hard 
breathing, but no word came 
from her. Suddenly she moved 
and caught her breath, as 
though to plunge the knife into 
him; but he did not stir. 

The knife clattered on the 
floor. Her hand touched his. 

* * * 

The scene blurred and van- 
ished. The stone wall came 
back into sight, the yellow light 
died away, the room-lights flick- 
ered on. Norman Fletcher turned 
to us, awe and amazement in his 
eyes. 

“I’ll be hanged!” he broke out. 
“This isn’t what I expected to 
show you at all. It’s not the same 
thing. This apparatus is playing 
tricks! But, my word! Did you 
get the meaning of what we just 
saw — the allusions to historic 
and ethnologic fact?” 

“Rather!” Miss Stephens nod- 
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ded, a tinge of excitement in her 
cheeks. “A scene from the dis- 
persal of the great Aryan race, 
somewhere on the uplands of 
Asia, back before history began ! 
And the legend of the werewolf, 
which curiously enough seems to 
be a purely Aryan legend, a sort 
of race-myth!” 

Fletcher stared at her. 

“Well, it might have been 
worse,” he said slowly. “I see 
now why Hartmetz said the lan- 
guage was a form of Sanscrit. 
And damned bloody it was, too. 
I’m sorry you saw it”, he added 
apologetically. 

Miss Stephens tossed her head 
slightly. “Why?” she rejoined 
coolly. “If you ask me, I thought 
it was fascinating, positively 
fascinating! All of it.” 

When we were driving home, 
I asked what she had honestly 
thought about it. 

“Oh!” she said in her demure 
way, which I now realized was 
not really demure at all, but 
rather blase, “he didn’t fool me 
for a minute. I think he was just 
trying to shock me.” 

“Really!” I said, not without 
sarcasm. “And did he succeed, 
Miss Stephens?” 

“I’m afraid,” she drawled, 
“that poor Mr. Fletcher is be- 
hind the times.” 

I let it go at that. 

THE END 


Year 

Year 

Year 
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Scarle wore it around 
his mind — and so he 
could talk to all be- 
ings, and yet under- 
stand virtually none. 
Then came a moment 
of inter-penetration. 

K ING SOLOMON had a 
ring, and so did the 
guy I have to tell you 
about. Solomon’s was a big 
iron thing with a penta- 
-gram for a face, but Billy 
Scarle’s was invisible be- 
cause he wore it around his 
mind. The two rings did 
serve similar purposes, 
though. 

Legend has it Solomon’s 
enabled him to understand 
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the language of beasts. Searle, 
as you may remember, also had 
the gift of tongues. I suppose 
that was the reason for his pecu- 
liar susceptibilities. 

I am writing this letter, Lisa, 
because you are the one who 
managed to recruit him and I 
think he was in love with you. 
Maybe I am wrong. If so, I can 
only ask pardon for the intrusion 
and trust to your sense of humor 
to put things in perspective. 

Last night (I think it was last 
night) I was having dinner/s 
with Doctor Hale, whom you 
have never met. He is a big pan- 
da of a man — white boots (gen- 
erally), wide black trousers (al- 
ways), white shirt (always), 
black tie (ditto), and black on 
top (mostly). He has the feral 
eyes, too, and he listens to the 
world through a pair of puffed 
teacups (he used to be a light- 
heavyweight — a pretty good 
one) ; and he has a nose like the 
old Eiffel Tower, and bent, and 
he manages to get by with less 
couchside blather than other 
complex-pushers I’ve met. He 
claims his record as a therapeu- 
tic Svengali is based on the fact 
that his patients tend to feel sor- 
ry for him on first sight, but I 
sometimes wonder. Once he 
turns on that snow machine of 
his, his fat face sort of melts un- 
til it seems you are staring at a 
portrait of Machiavelli in retire- 
ment. 


He is not retired, though, and 
he has a very professional man- 
ner with steaks . . . 

Between mouthfuls: “What 
about Billy Searle?” 

“You’re the doctor. You tell 
me.” 

“I value your opinion.” 

“In that case, you’re losing 
your touch. I don’t have one.” 

“Then manufacture one, be- 
cause I want it.” 

I bit into a roll, buying myself 
thirty seconds’ mulling time, 
and proceeded to mull. 

S CARLE’S early career had 
been a success mainly be- 
cause it was a minimum person- 
nel operation. He did not trust 
too many people, so everyone 
aboard his ship was a close- 
mouthed specialist in many* 
things. What puzzled the Guard 
for a long time was the fact that 
he was very unconventional in 
disposing of the fruits of his pi- 
racies. Dozens of the worlds on 
the Exploratory Perimeter are 
no more than encyclopedia en- 
tries followed by a couple sen- 
tences, but there are many ex- 
cellent trading centers among 
them. Language is a genuine 
barrier, though, and there just 
aren’t that many interpreters, 
especially for bootlegging opera- 
tions. 

What it took you a long time 
to figure out was something that 
Searle was barely aware of him- 
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self. He just thought he had 
mastered galactic sign language, 
and that the hybrid patois of 
Fenster, his home world, was 
sufficient to fill in the gaps. Bear 
in mind, Lisa, that while he was 
clever he was only nominally ed- 
ucated in a Slumschule, and was 
quite naive in many matters. 
Still, it took the Circle of Solo- 
mon to tip off the Guard as to 
what they were dealing with. 

After his apprehension on 
Martin VIII, it was his ratty 
luck to be shipped Earthwards 
in the custody of an old Guards- 
man ready for retirement. As 
you know, the cop decided along 
the way that the arrest had been 
out of jurisdiction, and he also 
decided he did not want a black 
mark on his record at that stage 
in the game. So he changed a 
couple log entries and elected 
himself judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner — as you may not know. 
He never said a word while he 
made the preparations, but of 
course Scarle knew. 

I suppose it would be interest- 
ing to tell you the details of the 
cop’s not being able to pull the 
trigger and Scarle’s smashing 
him to pieces with his arm col- 
lars, but I’d rather not be that 
interesting. I’ve heard the story 
too many times. 

When you picked him up in 
that bar on Kimberly he was be- 
ginning to suspect what he was, 
but he was too busy vacationing 


to do much experimenting. He 
was lying low and feeling high, 
and shopping around for a new 
rig, that night you sat down 
across from his whisky-and-flent 
and offered to tell his fortune. 

Naturally he said “yes”, be- 
cause you are beautiful. 

“The thirteenth card of the 
Major Arcana,” you told him, 
“is the Boney Reaper. He signi- 
fies Death, often only on meta- 
physical levels, but a death, nev- 
ertheless. Your life is going to 
change.” 

And he smiled and agreed and 
asked if you wanted to help 
change it, and you smiled and 
agreed, sort of. It took about a 
week of his being puzzled (be- 
cause he could not anticipate you 
the way he could other people), 
before you knew he was ready 
for The Bet. (Did you have that 
Tarot up your sleeve? He won- 
dered that on several occasions, 
so I thought I would ask.) It 
was well managed, I gather, and 
of course the prediction turned 
out to be quite true. 

For the wagered price of one 
cruiser he agreed to be your 
quarry. You managed to con- 
vince him that you were rich 
(which was also true, now I 
think of it) and looking for kicks 
(which might have held an inci- 
dental truth, at that). He could 
not back down, not that he 
wanted to, because he had boast- 
ed too much beforehand. And he 
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did have a high survival poten- 
tial also, as it was only by acci- 
dent that I managed to kill him 
when I finally had to. 

T HREE days for him to hide 
himself in the jungles of Kim- 
berly, and a week in which he 
had to stay hidden, despite your 
trackers, your mechanical spi- 
ders, and your electronic B.O. 
detectors, and he did it. I remem- 
ber the night you told me about 
it. It was on Lilith, with a sky 
full of moons and a fine, tangy 
sea breeze assaulting the smells 
of roast Siissevogel and Lilith- 
mosel (that pagan Liebfrauv- 
milch ! ) — Do you recall the name 
of the place? I seem to forget it 
now, but I remember the balcony 
quite vividly, and you were wear- 
ing something dark blue ... Oh 
well. 

It took three days to find his 
trail, you said, and six hours to 
close in on him. Then he escaped 
when you approached his camp- 
site. This happened a couple 
times, until you had flushed him 
onto the higher ground near the 
Gila Range. Remember now? 
The spiders stopped coming 
back, and you started finding 
them smashed to bits until you 
were out of spiders. By then it 
became apparent that he was 
mounted, because he started 
moving very fast and the broken 
spiders showed hoofmarks. Aft- 
er the fifth day the trackers gave 


up, without admitting it, and the 
“dogs” grew interested in other 
matters. 

At the end of the week he 
walked into your camp, all 
smiles, and aware of his power. 
He had won The Bet by destroy- 
ing the mechanical hunters, cir- 
cling around behind your party, 
and “eavesdropping” on your 
hunting beasts. Then he man- 
aged to “talk” them out of fol- 
lowing him. He followed along 
behind you until the seven days 
were up, and then he walked in 
on you, clean-shaven, and think- 
ing he had won. The poor suck- 
er! He had been initiated into 
the most exclusive club in the 
galaxy and therewith reduced his 
life expectancy by ninety or a 
hundred years. Excuse me, dear, 
I’m not being bitter, but I liked 
the guy. If the Guard had gotten 
him to Earth alive he would have 
been recruited anyhow. 

King Solomon had a ring, you 
told him — while you were on that 
month’s frolic about Earth and 
the Inworlds — a ring that en- 
abled him to understand all the 
tongues of life. And you, Billy 
Scarle, you also have a ring. You 
wear it around your mind like an 
introverted chastity belt, and 
whenever anything is going to 
speak you know what it is going 
to say before it says it, and when- 
ever you want to say something, 
and want to strongly enough, 
others know what you are going 
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to say before you say it. You are 
a fractional telepath and a. poten- 
tial paralinguist. You would 
probably flunk first semester 
French, which is an easy Ortho- 
tongue, but with the proper 
training you could be a two-way 
on-the-spot interpreter for any 
two languages without knowing 
either. 

And he wanted to know if there 
was money in it ! Do you remem- 
ber him now? He was about five- 
ten, with that premature frost on 
his hair that comes of pushing 
poorly-shielded cruisers too far; 
nervous fingers, light eyes, a 
preference for nondescript cloth- 
ing; and when he talked all his 
sentences seemed like one long 
word. At first glance, I guess he 
just did not give the impression 
of being much of a criminal. 
Rather, perhaps (and quite cor- 
rectly), he seemed a person who 
would have had a hard time en- 
joying Mardi Gras time on Cen- 
tuvo. Hale thinks this was the 
key to his talent, cast long ago 
on the streets of Fenster. 

Y OU offered him full Circle- 
ship, if he could pass the 
training, emphasizing its retro- 
active civil immunity as much as 
its high pay, so what else could 
he do? He realized you were his 
superior in nearly everything. 
He wanted to even things up, 
and his pride was always an 
amazing thing to behold — right 


up until the end it made him 
equal to almost any task. I re- 
member how he sweated over 
Chomsky’s book (which did not 
mean much in the long run, be- 
cause the Thing Applied was all 
sedation and sound cycles), but 
it furnished him with broad con- 
cepts, and things like concepts 
help smooth down rough edges. 
And as for the law — well, he did 
want an out. 

He joined and you kept in 
touch: beautiful, witty, sophisti- 
cated, what shall I say? — polem- 
ics? — until he drew his first as- 
signment and went incommuni- 
cado. What then, Lisa? 

“I’ll tell you, Doc,” I said to 
Hale, “I was thinking of his first 
assignment. It was to that world 
called Malmson. You weren't 
along that trip, which is too bad. 
He felt we wrecked the whole so- 
ciety there, and it sort of got to 
him. I think he felt more respon- 
sible for it than one man has a 
right to feel.” 

“For what? What happened?” 

“Oh, nothing out and out 
crushing. We didn’t hook the 
population with narcotics or 
send their females to brothels, as 
we’ve often been accused of do- 
ing. We couldn’t have done much 
physical exploitation if we’d 
wanted to — they were all about 
three feet tall and looked sort of 
like kiwis with arms. But Scarle 
really didn’t know what he was 
doing yet. He thought it was all 
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setting up the hum box, taking a 
shot, and filling out the Omni- 
form. Of course, it doesn’t stop 
with that.” 

“And?” 

“He found out, after the Omni 
was Staff Evaluated and Malm- 
son’s borox deposits were deemed 
significant. A report was submit- 
ted and we left. A year later he 
went back for a visit — they 
should never let a paraling re- 
visit one of his X-worlds . . . 
The industry we were imposing 
had already begun disrupting 
the culture’s value systems — and 
because Scarle was a paraling he 
translated feelings as well as 
words when he talked with the 
creatures that second time. The 
deposed grow bitter, the young 
lose their roots — you know the 
story. Scarle had already had a 
couple other X’s by then, but he 
came away unsure after that vis- 
it. He claimed we had no right to 
make aliens over into our image. 
He said he wanted to quit.” 

HAT did the Circle say?” 
“Nothing, officially. But he 
was subsequently visited by the 
woman who had recruited him, 
and she persuaded him to ac- 
cept another assignment.” 

“This last one?” 

“Right. Mack 997-IV, the 
world they call the Butcher. His 
recruiter explained to him that 
the first assignments were also 
in the nature of training, and she 


proceeded to reveal the rest of the 
significance of the Ring.” 

“What was your second as- 
signment like?” you asked him. 

He told you that it had been to 
a brutal and nasty place, with a 
smelly reptilian culture he had 
hated. Then you told him that it, 
also, would be changed as a re- 
sult of his visit. It would be more 
congenial, by human standards, 
because of it. You then told him 
the full story of King Solomon’s 
Ring — how it had been a divine 
gift to the Temple Builder, grant- 
ing him the power to compel 
obedience from every demon in 
existence. Neither were all of the 
demons obnoxious, you assured 
him; some were useful and some 
were not. Those of particular 
malice were forced into bottles, 
to be stoppered with the ring’s 
unbreakable seal, and cast into 
the seas to drift forever. The use- 
ful ones were put to work build- 
ing the Temple. And you, Billy 
Scarle, wear the Ring of Solo- 
mon around your mind, and com- 
munication is not its only func- 
tion. You are the Builder — you 
are enlisting every variety of aid 
for the construction of the inter- 
stellar Temple of Earth. It is the 
most godlike of all human re- 
sponsibilities, and there are few 
of us, very few, capable of fur- 
thering this end. You have 
passed all your tests now, and 
you are an extremely gifted para- 
linguist. So gifted, in fact, that 
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we wish to entrust you with the 
most difficult assignment in our 
files . . . 

“He bought it, of course,” I 
finished, with a sip of Danzel cof- 
fee. “She could sell igloos on 
Mercury if she wanted.” 

T HE day was bright, the sky 
was yellow, and Scarle set 
down his hum box. 

“What is it?” I asked him. 
“They won’t talk today,” he 
answered. “They just wanted to 
observe us. They’ll be back in 
about forty hours. They’re leav- 
ing now.” 

“Where are they ?” 

“Behind those bushes.” He 
gestured toward a thicket of red- 
dish, spikey-looking shrubs. 
“They’ll go request permission 
to talk with us.” 

“From whom?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“How do you know that much? 
None of the equipment is oper- 
ating.” 

“I got a partial impression a 
minute ago. They’re telepathic 
themselves, and they were talk- 
ing.” 

“What do they look like ?” 

“I don’t know. Some sort of 
big insect, I think. I may be prej- 
udiced by the reports from XI 
and X2, though. I feel they’re a 
slave-class creature.” 

“How come they’ve taken a 
week to make up their minds ?” I 
asked him. 


He shrugged negatively. 

So we walked down to the 
river and went for a swim, be- 
cause we had been ordered not to 
and the captain had no right to 
give such an order to S-person- 
nel. The shaley ground had a 
pinholed complexion, the water 
was warmish, and a grudging 
breeze fanned us to near-com- 
fort. It was easy to float in the 
waters of Mack the Knife, as we 
had nicknamed the Butcher, and 
there was nothing dangerous 
lurking below (nothing non-dan- 
gerous either — Mack had very 
little in the way of marine life). 

“You scared?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

He did not answer. 

“How sure are you of your 
stability?” 

“Certain,” he yawned. “Para- 
lings are slightly prescient when 
it comes to organic actions. I’d 
know in advance if that horsefly 
that’s going to land on your nose 
were going to bite mine.” 

I heard a buzz. 

I slapped my nose with the 
flat of my hand, but there was 
no horsefly. Just a horselaugh. 

“Reflex betrayed you,” he said, 
“there are no flies on the Butch- 
er.” 

I rolled quickly, hoping to 
dunk him good, but he was not 
there. His laughter came from a 
spot about forty feet away on the 
bank, where he sat smoking. 
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“ ‘Certain/ ” he repeated. 

I rubbed my nose. 

“Very funny. When you find a 
tarantula in your bunk tonight 
you’ll know who . . 

“Come off it,” he called, “I had 
a point to prove. You were re- 
laxed — ears near water level — 
background splashes — I didn’t 
say a word. Admit you thought 
I was beside you. Admit I’m de- 
ceptive, cunning, and nasty.” 

“You know what’s on my 
mind.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you’re wor- 
ried the same thing will happen 
as before.” 

“Twice,” I added. “Why the 
devil those bureaucrats couldn’t 
send more than one paraling 
I . . .” 

“One had always been suffi- 
cient elsewhere. It will be the 
same way this time.” 

“This is a real challenge for 
you, isn’t it?” I snapped. “Who- 
ever talked to you must have put 
it in a very missionary way.” 

“So what? An X is an X. I can 
make it.” 

“You’re just a personnel prob- 
lem for me,” I said, “but the last 
two paralings to X here are still 
in the bughouse, with EEG read- 
ings pretty as horizons.” 

“There is an old Ortho para- 
ble,” he told me, “about a guy 
who asked a computer when he 
was going to die.” 

I waited. 

“Well, what happened ?” 


“Nothing,” he answered. “End 
of parable. It didn’t know.” 

“Implication being — ?” 

“My chances of coming back 
have been calculated as pretty 
good. There are a lot fewer vari- 
ables involved this time, because 
we have the reports of the first 
two expeditions. This problem 
could be programmed — so who 
are you to judge, off the cuff?” 

I did not say anything. I just 
thought hard. 

But he laughed again, because 
he had been born on Fenster and 
he knew the whole Dictionary of 
Galactic Profanity without hav- 
ing to look anything Up. 

When we reported back to the 
ship later, I felt he also knew I 
did not have any spare tarantulas 
along. 

I T was two days before the crea- 
tures returned, and it was 
gray and raining when they ap- 
peared in the clearing. An open- 
sided field tent was quickly erect- 
ed, and we donned slickers and 
sloughed off through the dark 
mud. 

Scarle set the hum-box on a 
towelled-down table, and I stud- 
ied our welcome committee . . . 

Three of them . . . Ant-like, 
with the greenish cast of vener- 
able bronze to their steel-hard 
hides; about the size of German 
Shepherds — but, I daresay, many 
times stronger ; and eyes blank as 
Dorn’s pink moons, of which they 
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reminded me — sightless seeming, 
but watching with a disconcert- 
ing fixity — and it might be they 
could see anything. (Do you re- 
member Dorn?) 

Scarle mouthed some words, 
turning on the recorder, and the 
reply came in a clock-click, th-tli- 
th, bittle-bittle-bittle series of 
sounds. He pressed the “Investi- 
gate” button and took the black 
snap-case from his pocket. The 
red Insufficiency Light came on 
just as he finished assembling 
his hypodermic. He turned to the 
creatures and recited a sonnet by 
Shelley. It did not fit in with the 
day, but they responded with 
more noise and he pressed “Rec- 
ord” again. He jabbed the hypo 
into an ampule containing a mild 
sedative and gave himself an in- 
jection while they continued tick- 
ing. 

They seemed to understand 
what he wanted, because they 
kept it up for a full four minutes 
this time. He thumbed the “In- 
vestigate” button once more, and 
I looked out beyond the tent flaps 
and through the rain. 

The Butcher could easily be a 
treasure trove. The preliminary 
Geo reports had indicated un- 
tapped mineral resources and 
possible climatological suitabil- 
ity for raising the staples that 
underspaced Mother Eai*th found 
dwindling within her cities; on 
her shore to shore plains of steel 
and concrete the dirt Agcities 


showed as acne rather than beau- 
tymarks. But amid the steel 
pores of Earth, wheat the inter- 
loper still meant bread. The 
Butcher might become a Baker. 

'T'HE green light glowed — Ten- 
tative Inflectional Patterning 
Established. Patterns, not mean- 
ings. There ain’t no box can take 
click-click, th-th, bittle-bittle in 
one end, cold, and give you, 
“Good morning, it’s raining like 
hell, isn’t it?” out of the other. 
A completely unfamiliar body of 
significant sounds has no mean- 
ing to a stranger, man or ma- 
chine, until a referent or two are 
picked up. Grammar and vo- 
cabulary take too long to obtain 
in times like these, and there 
were no telepaths good enough 
for total X, then. But all lan- 
guages have patterns of inflec- 
tion. The hum-box separated and 
established these patterns. It did 
not know whether they were in- 
terrogative, argumentative, re- 
petitive, or what have you, but it 
sifted them. 

The rest was up to Scarle and 
the hum. 

The speakers were placed in 
their magic circle about the 
bugs; then another around us. 
Scarle, the peaceful-looking con- 
ductor, eyes at half mast and a 
drunken smile below, began the 
concert. 

The two-channel inflectional 
humming began as he poked the 
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unit to life. Marginal audibility 
was preset on our side of things, 
and the “Investigate” had 
guessed at the ants’ auditory 
threshold on the basis of their 
recorded vocal range. 

Transmission. Scale spoke un- 
der his breath, staring at noth- 
ing. Each of the ninety-seven 
questions of the Omni, with its 
optional subsections, lurked, 
script-like, in his mind. The 
thing, as you know it, Lisa, is 
carefully planned. I here detail 
you that Known, because I have 
things to say about it which will 
bear directly upon my subject. 

T HE scoffers first called it a 
sneaky way to dignify a se- 
ance, but all’s quiet on that front 
these days. The dope, plus the oc- 
cupation of the consciousness 
with the format of the Omni, is 
sufficient to conjure our ghosts 
— the thought-ghosts, which 
jump the gap between the con- 
sciousness of the Queried to that 
buried point in the mind of the 
Questioner, from whence they 
hitch a ride upward on waves of 
post-query curiosity, pouring 
into the wordless sentences of 
the half-heard hum. With a good 
paraling like Scarle, the ghosts 
visit us too, if we keep our minds 
quiet. His steno was a ling-jour- 
neyman who had never made it 
in transmission. 

WORD BODY ONE (FULL RANGE 

inflect cycles) : Good morn- 
58 


ing/afternoon/evening. We 
greet you in the name of Earth 
and bid you good hunting/fish- 
ing/harvests /fertile eattle/victo- 
ries. We are warm-blooded, om- 
nivorous, patriarchal, highly in- 
telligent creatures. We need 
many things. We have many 
things to offer others, whether 
the others are like or different. 
What are you? What do you/ 
have you/need you? 

And question for question, 
each completes an Omni on the 
other. Theoretically, that places 
each in an equal position of 
knowledge, and appraises bar- 
gaining power on an above the 
board basis. Actually, since we 
designed it, along with the stock 
answers, and have refined the 
Staff Evaluation procedure from 
an art down to a science, we al- 
ways come out on top. Equity is 
a pretty concept, but depth psy- 
chology, followed by military 
analysis and augmented by pow- 
er on any level — from religious 
through economic — gives us our 
small advantages without dis- 
turbing the senates. 

Like a bad connection on hy= 
perphone came the ambisexual 
answers : 

— Good morning. We are serv- 
ants. We serve. Our owners/rul- 
ers lay eggs. We are omnivorous. 
We are intelligent. We do not 
need anything. Our owners /rul- 
ers give us all. What do you 
want? 
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And on it rolled. To all our key 
questions: We do not do that/ 
know that/need that. Our owners 
/ rulers do that / know that/do not 
need that. 

They told us all about them- 
selves. A dedicated entomologist 
would have been in a Moslem 
paradise of the mind over the in- 
terview, as was our dedicated 
entomologist, Dave Bolton. 

“Please,” said he, “ask them if 
they see this Polaroid flash — ” 

“Shh 1” said I, who supervised. 
“Later.” 

Was I detecting a beartrap in 
the flowerbed of their coopera- 
tion? — We want to be helpful, 
but darn it! sir, we just do not 
know the answer to that one. 
Etc. 

Do not suggest, I wrote on a 
slip of paper, that we speak with 
their masters. Wait and see if 
they offer. 

I placed the note before Scarle, 
hoping that the act of reading it 
would keep him from transmit- 
ting the thought. I waited to see. 

They offered. 

Scarle turned to me. 

“Tell them we must confer,” I 
answered. “Ask where the mas- 
ters are, what they are like, why 
they did not come themselves— 
and ask if they suggested we 
send you.” 

“Me?” 

“You.” 

He asked, and they told ns 
they would have to confer. 


Yes, they finally acknowl- 
edged, as a matter of fact their 
rulers (who lived in eternal 
night) had mentioned that we 
could send them our only para- 
ling if anything needed clarifica- 
tion. Did we care to ? 

“Tell them ‘yes’,” I said, “but 
not today. We need to confer 
some more.” 

That afternoon w r e Staff Eval- 
uated a very sketchy Omni. 

WE decided, after an intrepid 
’ ’ imaginative foray, that the 
rulers were similar to ant queens 
and did not like to leave the nest. 
Our mission was to get an Omni 
on the Butcher, evaluate it, and 
write a recommendation, so we 
had to go see them if they would 
not come to us. We wanted to set 
up safeguards, though, so Scarle 
spent the night learning the de- 
pressive neuroses Hale said he 
could retreat into to protect his 
sanity, if the going got rough. 

“Quite against the rules, we 
also armed ourselves to the 
teeth,” I said to Hale, “and then 
armed our teeth with the little 
glass capsules I almost got to 
taste. You didn’t know about 
those.” 

“I had guessed, of course,” he 
snorted. “There was nothing 
wrong with my neuroses, though. 
I gave him the best ones I had 
in stock.” 

“I’m sure he appreciated that,” 
I answered, pouring him a drink. 
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“Do you believe the legend of 
King Solomon’s ring?” 

“Well, archetypically — ” 

“Archetypes, hell! Do you be- 
lieve the story?” 

“Yes, it has many levels of 
non-conscious meaning.” 

“Well step over to my level for 
a minute and answer the ques- 
tion. Forget the, psych-structure 
stuff. Can one intelligence con- 
trol another by non-physical 
means ?” 

“Charisma,” he stated, “is a 
peculiar phenomenon. Many fac- 
tors are generally operative.” 

“Have another drink and swal- 
low your charisma along with it. 
I’m talking about parapsych 
stuff. If a paraling can send and 
receive thoughts and feelings, 
why not more than that?” 

“Commands?” he asked. “Par- 
ahypnotics? That can be accom- 
plished, under special circum- 
stances.” 

“I was thinking more along 
the lines of a lightning bolt fus- 
ing sand in its own image.” 

I started to pour again. 

“No,” he declined it, “psychol- 
ogists just get drunk, but psy- 
chiatrists get drunk and break 
things. What are you driving at 
with all this?” 

“The Ring works both ways.” 

It does, Lisa. More than just 
translation. That first dim day in 
the caves Scarle ended a 30-second 
exchange and the steno threw 
down his transcriber. 


“I can not record,” he said. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“The hum-box isn’t working 
right. I’m not getting voices, or 
even concepts.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“A very beautiful humming 
sound — it’s like a piece of music 
— an emotional synopsis of some- 
thing. Don’t ask me what.” 

I didn’t. I asked Scarle. An- 
gry at having been lulled into a 
pleasant lethargy myself, I shook 
off the spell and called out. 

“What’s going on ?” 

“Shh!” 

I groped for his shoulder in 
the murk, but his whisper had no 
direction and he was nowhere 
near the machine. 

“Lights!” I called. But before 
I called it, I thought it. 

There was a sound like some- 
one scrubbing concrete with a 
hard-bristled brush and our 
beams exploded in all directions. 

W E humans were alone, and 
Scarle. He leaned against 
the wall of the tunnel about ten 
feet in advance of our party, and 
he was smiling. I repeated my 
question. 

“Nothing,” he answered. 
“Nothing’s going on now. I wish 
you hadn’t turned on the lights. 
You broke the agreement.” 

“I was not anxious to become 
anything’s breakfast,” I told 
him. “What were you doing?” 

“I was telling her how I looted 
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the Moonstone in mid-flight.” 

“You pulled that one.” 

“I did.” 

“Why were you telling them 
about it?” 

“Because I was asked. It was 
in my memory and a fuller ex- 
planation of the principle of illi- 
cit appropriation was desii-ed.” 

I remember that I whistled 
then — in order to keep myself 
from doing anything else. 

“That is not exactly Omni ma- 
terial,” I said softly. 

“No, but I was asked . . 

“Why?” 

“She was curious as to the 
pleasure linked with the 
thoughts.” 

“She?” 

“Yes, a female. You were right 
about queens.” 

“An ant?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Why won’t she let us see 
her?” 

“I believe the light bothers her 
eyes.” 

“The whole thing smells. I 
want a full report on this X after 
we get back to the ship, but let’s 
get back fast. I don’t like it 
here.” 

He smiled and shrugged and I 
checked the ampule, but he had 
not taken an overdose. 

Later, I asked him again. 

“They want to know how to 
loot a spaceship ?” 

“No.” He leaned back in a re- 


cliner, blowing smoke rings. 
“She only wondered about the 
pleasure-associations.” 

"So what did you tell her?” 

"Nothing, I just let her look 
at my mind.” 

“Then what did she say?” 

“Nothing, she seemed satis- 
fied.” 

“Why were the pleasure-asso- 
ciations there?” 

He smiled slightly. 

“I enjoy stealing. Especially 
when I can get away with it.” 

“Unfortunately,” I replied, 
“that tells me more about you 
than it does about the ants.” 

“You asked me a question. I 
answered it.” 

“What came next?” 

“That’s all. You turned on the 
lights.” 

“That’s not much.” 

“1 didn't turn on the lights.”' 

“Okay,” I growled. “How come 
Brown couldn’t record?” 

“We were using a form of men- 
tal shorthand.” 

“Where did you learn it?” 

“I just sort of fell into it to- 
day. They’re natural paralings.” 

“That, in itself, is a valuable 
commodity. We’ll have to inves- 
tigate it, along with the Omni 
stuff.” 

“I agree. Next time don’t turn 
on the lights, though.” 

“All right, mister. But no 
more professional advice on space 
piracy.” 

“No more,” he promised. 
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S O we went back into the under- 
ground cities of the Butcher, 
guided by belt sonar and five- 
watt flicker buttons, to mine the 
minds of the ants. 

Brown was still unable to re- 
cord anything; under hypnosis 
he could recall the transmission 
sensations, but nothing else. We 
had to rely on Scarle for the re- 
ports, and after about a week 
and a half I was no longer sure 
we were getting them. 

“Scarle, have you been editing 
your reports?” 

“No.” 

“Would you care to verify that 
under drugs?” 

“You calling me a liar?” 
“Perhaps.” 

“Okay, give me some drugs,” 
he laughed. 

Then the thought occurred to 
me (maybe he had sent it when 
he laughed) that the drugs 
would not prove anything. He 
had built up a resistance to most 
of the hypnotics while in train- 
ing; they just made his mind 
shift gears. 

“Forget it,” I told him. 

“I already have,” he agreed. 
What we really needed was an- 
other paraling to check on the 
paraling we already had. 

S CARLE’s reports showed us 
the picture of a giant ant- 
colony, ruled in the classic mono- 
lithic manner. Its structure 
seemed one of low workers, mid- 
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die workers, upper workers, war- 
riors, consorts, and queens. It 
was an agrarian culture which 
had never developed a single 
tool, relying rather upon classes 
ef physically specialized individ- 
uals for the accomplishment of 
work. It was based on a matri- 
archal concept which permeated 
its religion in a manner similar 
(I think) to the old Egyptian no- 
tion of the Pharoahs’ divine de- 
scendency. 

I emptied the little coffee pot 
into the tiny cups, motioned to 
the waiter to bring us another, 
and looked out across the sunken 
gardens of Luna at the mossy 
ball shaping Americas above the 
great dome: Europe rolling 
away, Andalusia teasing memo- 
ries from my mind, and the Gulf 
beginning to drip salt on sore 
places, Lisa. By the way, by the 
time you receive this billy-do, my 
dear, I will no longer be here, but 
there, and winging guess where? 

“Both ways?” Hale asked me, 
a perplexed expression dodging 
about the Eiffel Tower. 

I turned back, nodding. 

“Yes, I suspected it after 
Scarle’s reports started sounding 
as if I were reading the same re- 
port over and over. I asked my- 
self what he could possibly be 
covering up, or stalling for. Then 
I decided maybe he wasn’t.” 

“That’s why you wanted to X 
it yourself?” 

“Correct,” I acknowledged, 
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“which is why I requisitioned a 
paraling drug kit from your 
cabin.” 

“Which is why our pinochle 
game got interrupted by a belly- 
ache.” 

“Yes, I paid the comm man to 
get sick.” 

“An unsupervised X by a non- 
p.l. is never without its dangers.” 

“So I’d heard, but that’s why 
Personnel is full of ex-Guards- 
men — to sponge up the puddles 
of trouble before someone steps 
in them.” 

“Or turn them into lakes,” he 
reflected. “So what about Scarle? 
What did happen?” 

“Like the report says, he went 
off his rocker and tried to kill us 
all. I had to shoot him in self de- 
fense.” 

“Do you remember doing it?” 

“Sort of . . . Anyway, that’s 
what the report says.” 

He surrounded me. 

“You were inside his mind.” 
Each word weighed equal to its 
neighbor. 

“Yes, it’s all in the report.” 

“And you were with him at 
the time he became unbalanced.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And you came away thinking 
you were Scarle, after you had 
killed him.” 

“That also is correct. The re- 
port said it was a neurotic iden- 
tification brought on because I 
was cathecting at the onset of 
trauma.” 


“I know, I wrote it. But I’m 
seldom happy just to stick a label 
on something, and that’s what I 
did. It’s been over two months 
now, and I may not see you again 
for a long while. I’d like to re- 
examine my diagnosis before we 
say good-bye.” 

“Okay, we’re both in a condi- 
tion where I can tell you what 
really happened and blame it on 
the drinks if you ever ask me 
again.” 

S O I told him. Do you remem- 
ber that water cruise we took 
a couple years ago, on Jansen, 
and that one island we stopped at, 
the one where you talked me into 
playing a limbo game with the 
kids? I was bending over back- 
wards to please and I fell flat on 
my backside in the process, but I 
made a more memorable impres- 
sion than if I had succeeded. I 
know Hale did not believe the en- 
tire story — I could hear his gears 
grinding — but he was im- 
pressed. More than I had antici- 
pated. 

I told him how I had accom- 
panied Scarle back into the lands 
beneath the land that day, 
swinging along to a monomaniac 
Guard marching tune calculated 
to assure mental privacy. I had 
washed out of Circle training in 
the second month myself, be- 
cause of a concept-blurring tend- 
ency. I am sure you are not 
aware that I had even attempted 
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it (I probably did it because of 
the name), and I could see Hale 
recalling my personnel record 
and seizing upon it as an expla- 
nation for my story — an explana- 
tion for what had really saved 
me. He was wrong, but it did 
not matter. He still believed 
much of what I said. 

Nearly anybody can achieve a 
percentage of X under optimum 
conditions ; I always can, and it 
is higher than average. This time 
it was sufficient. 

The nimbus of our flicker- 
lights was not a far-reaching 
thing, consequently the Queried 
(?), as always, remained a part 
of the darkness. Like a shaded 
Medusa, she hovered before us, 
and we could feel her presence 
and sense her exchanges with 
Scarle. The voices of winds and 
grasses and the sounds of cellars 
and the cries of high cables and 
the monotonous commenting of 
seashells buzzed at the bottom of 
our auditory threshold and 
worked occasional fractured mul- 
tiwords, without genuine con- 
text. An illicit and indefinable 
feeling of not being wanted crept 
through me as I prepared the in- 
jection. 

. . Not take . . . les nour- 
ritures(?) . . . sadly . . . and 
stealing, Romany (?) . . . go . . . 
all things — pause — corpus meum 
. . . why? Brigand from the stars 
. . . perhaps — ” 

And my head swam and I was 


inside and no one had noticed 
and the night was cool. 

I stood there feeling like a 
photographic negative of Scarle. 
Object rained upon subject, a 
plethora of stimuli waterfall up- 
on my mind, but I kept my mind 
quiet. Perhaps it was the inten- 
sity of the communication that 
caused them to overlook my 
presence. I eased into Scarle’s 
mind and read there the fascina- 
tion with what is impossible. 

Whatever it was in the tunnel, 
it was not a giant ant in Scarle’s 
mind/my mind. We were talking 
with a lovely, yellow-tressed 
young lady who reminded me of 
yourself, Lisa, and she was ob- 
viously fascinated with our per- 
son. We were linked with a host 
of criminal concepts only recent- 
ly learned in the society of the 
tunnels, and never before en- 
countered on an intimate basis. 
She w r as in love with Scarle/me/ 
us, and her sadness was great. 

"I cannot do to you,” she said, 
“what I did with the others ; and 
you, more than any of them, are 
that which threatens us. If Earth 
prevails here, as it has on Malm- 
son, Bareth, and the other worlds 
you have visited, we will be as 
doomed as they. Yet, you have 
lived by their principle of thiev- 
ery, and I cannot hate you for it. 
Let us talk of other things and 
postpone our final conflict. Tell 
me again of your looting days 
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I T was not then that the part of 
Scarle that was me suddenly 
got the shakes and was noticed. 
It was a moment later, when my 
nervous introspecting revealed 
that we/I(?) returned the crea- 
ture’s sentiments. Then it was 
all over in a surrealistic kaleide- 
scope that I watched through 
more eyes than I care to count. 

The Ring works both ways. Or 
Rings. She wore the stronger 
one. Ours was a candybox imita- 
tion. 

Communication was an inci- 
dental virtue of Solomon’s ring, 
remember? Its main function 
was the controlling of malevolent 
entities, of bending their actions 
to the wearer’s will, of impress- 
ing their wills with commands 
like hot irons . . . 

She seized Scarle’s/mine/our 
(?) mind, with a hui’ricane of 
mixed emotions backing the as- 
sault. 

“Kill them all!” came the or- 
der. 

I guess Brown was the first to 
sense what was happening, be- 
cause he flicked on a light beam. 

And she stood there, flinching 
at the light — a gigantic, rainbow- 
winged gargoyle, with antennae 
like black seaweed surfaced on a 
stormlit ocean crest. 

That is doubtless what saved 
us all. Despite the command, 
Scarle and I were frozen by the 
shock of seeing — of seeing the 
truth that your symbol had con- 


cealed, as the music was torn 
from our mind by the light, and 
the order roaring again after the 
flash, like a thunderclap: 

“Kill them!” 

That was when we went mad. 
I saw Scarle through my eyes 
and the cathedral windows of 
her eyes, and myself through 
that same colored glass and 
Scarle’s eyes, and I/we saw her, 
both, and we obeyed the com- 
mand. 

There was gunfire and I 
dropped down the pipe of a ti- 
tanic organ, vibrating to some- 
thing that I might have been 
able to recognize if I had had the 
time to listen. 

The time passed, and one day I 
could hear again. 

The command had worked di- 
visively. Although Scarle and I 
had been one in mind, the or- 
dered “Kill them!” had affected 
two separate nervous sys- 
tems, and I beat him to the draw. 
It was that simple, although I do 
not remember doing it. 

I collapsed from the psychic 
drain before I could kill anyone 
else; or possibly it had been the 
light that slowed her, or the sud- 
den death of Scarle. She lost her 
control, retreated; and the crew 
retreated, both bearing their 
casualties. 

I N that brief time when our 
mind(s) were flooded, refuge 
for sanity was found in the men- 
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tal foxholes Hale had dug. 1 
crouched beneath neurotic break- 
walls, communicating with Oedi- 
pus of things long ago and far 
away in the streets of Fenster. 
I was alternately depressed or 
elated as my fathers beat me or 
bought me candy, and always re- 
sentful, and always Scarle, and 
always wanting to know what 
they were thinking so I could 
know which way to jump, and al- 
ways wanting to make them like 
me even though I hated their 
guts, and always, Lisa, I remem- 
bered mother and the thirteenth 
card of the Major Arcana — the 
Boney Reaper, Death — whom I 
feared most of all, but had to 
challenge every day in order to 
be big and not need anybody, and 
he was the navigator of the Steel 
Eel, but I w T as the captain. 

It took more than a month for 
me to begin being myself again, 
but differently. Scarle, the man 
who had enjoyed stealing when- 
ever he could get away with it, 
would have been pleased with his 
last theft. He had stolen part of 
my mind and left me a portion of 
his, in passing. He took with 
him a measure of my devotion to 
the policies of the Circle, and he 
left me with a calculated, anti- 
social quality which I have de- 
cided is a virtue. 

I/we feel that the ant queen 
was right, that i/We were right 
after Malmson, and that the 
Temple is being maintained upon 


a foundation of spurious princi- 
ples, the walls shored up at an in- 
conceivably dear cost — the racial 
integrity of a thousand alien 
peoples. For this reason, I have 
decided to rebel. The transfer- 
ence left me the means of doing 
so. I am now a paraling in my 
own right, and the encounter 
with your image on the woi’ld 
called the Butcher left me with 
the full range of the Ring’s pow- 
ers. I, too, can compel actions, 
alter thoughts, require affec- 
tions. 

Hale said to me : “Do you feel 
like Scarle any more?” 

And I said: “I am Billy 
Scarle.” 

And then I said: “It may well 
be that he imprinted — ” right in 
step with the same words as they 
emerged from Hale’s mouth. 

The Machiavelli eyes, like 
black circles painted on ice 
cubes, sought my own for an ex- 
planation. 

“I am Billy Scarle,” I repeat- 
ed, “as well as myself. He lurks 
at the bottom of my mind and 
jeers at the facade of morality 
with which the Circle masks the 
piracies of Earth. He indicates, 
too, that he was almost executed 
for similar acts on a smaller 
scale.” 

“I don’t give a hoot about poli- 
tics and policies,” said Hale, 
“but you are a psychiatric curi- 
osity. Once in a lifetime — some- 
thing like this — a parapsych 
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transference of personality traits 
and abilities! We are going to 
write a paper!” 

“We are going to eat dinner,” 
I said. 

“But we’ve already eaten — ” 

“In the lighter gravitation of 
Luna two meals set as easily as 
one — and we’re big people, with 
stomach for lots of things, aren’t 
we?” 

“What are you trying to say?” 

“King Solomon had a ring,” I 
told him, “and communication 
was not its only end. It could be 
used to compel the obedience of 
every demon in existence, and I, 
Billy Scarle, wear that ring 
around my mind like an emotion- 
al chastity belt. You are on the 
side of the demons, Hale. Not all 
of the demons are malevolent, 
though, and many can be put to 
work building the Temple prop- 
erly. I am recruiting you to 
spread the dogma of Many Man- 
sions, and to fill them with an 
interstellar brotherhood. I am 
going to steal your philosophy, 
like a magpie, and leave you an- 
other in its place.” 

The Seal of Solomon became a 
hot scalpel in my mind, and after 
awhile I said, “What are we go- 
ing to have for dinner?” and he 
said, “How about steaks?” 

r PHAT, Lisa, is the story of my 
dinner/s last night (I think it 
was last night ; I am not back on 
the Earth time-scale yet). I left 


Doctor Hale assured of my com- 
plete recovery from the Scarle- 
neurosis, and I caught the next 
shuttle for Earth. Earth fills the 
viewport while I write these 
lines, my darling, as my mind 
fills with double memories of 
you. I believe that Scarle loved 
you, as much as he was capable 
of loving anything, and I know 
that I always have. I shall know 
in a few hours which of us (if 
either) may have evoked similar 
feelings in you — that, when we 
talk of the past in the wordless 
pentagrams of our profession. I 
wish to enlist you in my crusade, 
also — I say “enlist”, not “in- 
duct”. I believe that I have al- 
most a century of productive 
time before me. With your able 
assistance I could use that time 
changing the minds of the men 
who are the mind of Earth and 
the soul of its policies. If you de- 
cline, it shall only cost you an 
hour out of your memory. You 
were such a fine recruiter, and 
there is something to what Hale 
says about charisma. 

If I try to go it on my own I 
may trip up soon — but, either 
way, I will have a go at it — and 
I have prepared this lengthy pro- 
posal and invitation (which I 
shall post after landing) in order 
to apprise you of the circum- 
stances which have brought me 
here, as well as my feelings for 
you. I probably overestimate the 
(Continued on page' 98) 
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Which answers mankinds 
problems better: a stem 
god or a tolerant one? 
And what do you do if 
you have the power to 
decide it either way? 


EET THERE 
BE NIGHT 

By ROBERT F. YOUNG 

Illustrator SCHELIING 


T'JEEP-SPACE undertows are 
rare, but when you get 
caught in one you may as well say 
farewell to your family and your 
friends, because you’re never go- 
ing to see any of them again. 
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The deep-space undertow that 
grabbed my one-man projectile- 
torpedo boat during the 2324 
space maneuvers off Procyon 16 
must have dragged the craft half- 
way across the galaxy. At any 
rate, when I re-emerged in nor- 
mal space I couldn’t spot so much 
as a single familiar constellation. 
For the record, my N.E.S.N. se- 
rial number is 44B-6507323, my 
rank is PT-boat pilot, second 
class, and my name is Benjamin 
Hill. Once upon a time I was a 
schoolteacher. 

My undertow must have had a 
conscience of sorts, for it had per- 
mitted the PT-boat to surface 
near a star with a family of six 
planets. For lack of a better desig- 
nation I dubbed the system “Sys- 
tem X”, and homed in on it in 
hopes of finding an amenable 
world on which I could live out 
the remainder of my years. X-4 
looked pretty good. It had an in- 
clination of 2.3 degrees, which 
meant seasons, and a spectroan- 
alysis revealed an earth-type at- 
mosphere. There was a moon, too 
— a great big one that moved in 
an orbit similar to the one main- 
tained by Old Earth’s moon. 
However, I wasn’t interested in 
moons, and after a cursory glance 
at this one I dropped the PT-boat 
down closer to the planet in order 
to get a better look at my poten- 
tial home-to-be. 

Seas covered about four-fifths 
of the surface, and there was only 


one habitable continent — a small 
land-mass with four long promon- 
tories stretching out from its 
main body somew'hat in the man- 
ner of arms and legs. The other 
continents — if you want to call 
them that — were distributed in 
the arctic and the anarctic re- 
gions, and except for their north- 
ern and southern littorals were 
about as hospitable to warm- 
blooded life as a bunch of ice- 
bergs. 

Well, one continent was better 
than none. I began orbiting in. 
Almost as though it had been 
waiting for me to come to my de- 
cision, the ion drive burned out. 

Apparently my undertow had 
not had a conscience after all. 

All that saved me were my re- 
tros and my drag chute. The 
retros enabled me to bring the 
PT-boat down on the habitable 
planet, albeit on a rugged moun- 
tainside, and the chute enabled 
me to bring the boat down gently 
enough to avert an accidental 
detonation of my payload of 
projectiles. Planetfall took place 
in the twilight belt, and when I 
stepped through the locks, the 
moon was just beginning to rise. 

D ID I say “moon”? I shouldn’t 
have, because even though 
the term is technically correct it 
wasn’t the word that came into 
my mind when the satellite rose 
above the horizon. “Man” was 
the word. Or maybe “god”. Think- 
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ing Back now, it’s hard to tell. 

“The man in the moon’’ is a 
familiar enough phenomenon to 
anyone who has ever visited Old 
Earth, and satellites with “faces” 
in them are no more unusual than 
comets with “tails”. If a person 
looks hard enough and long 
enough, he can find a face in any- 
thing. But this face wasn’t in the 
moon — it was the moon. Or, more 
accurately, it was that hemi- 
sphere which had been hidden 
from me during my approach 
and which I have been too preoc- 
cupied to notice while orbiting in 
for a landing. The moon, in toto, 
was a “head”. 

Unlike Old Earth’s famed satel- 
lite, this satellite was young; its 
face, however, was anything but. 
It was the face of an old, old man 
— a cantankerous old man who 
hated planets, who hated people, 
who hated light and laughter; 
who hated, in short, just about 
anything or anyone you could 
think of. The frown embodied in 
that countenance was so intense 
that it was almost tangible, and 
it pervaded the very moonlight in 
which I stood. 

I re-entered the PT-boat and 
aligned and focused one of the 
telescopic projectile-sights. The 
“forehead” was a vast plateau. 
The “eyebrows” were forested 
littorals. The “eyes” were seas. 
The “nose” was a mountain 
range. The “lips” were a pair of 
barren ridges. The “bearded” 


“cheeks” were forested lowlands. 
The “chin” was a tundra. The 
“ears” were mesas, while the 
plateau that constituted the 
“forehead” extended up and back 
into a gleaming, “hairless” pate. 
The atmosphere softened the vis- 
age somewhat, but not nearly 
enough appreciably to affect its 
austerity. 

A plateau, a pair of seas, a 
mountain range, two ridges, two 
mesas, a Paleozoic forest, and a 
tundra — interesting topography, 
certainly, but nothing to get par- 
ticularly excited about for all its 
realistic physiognomic pattern. 
Nothing for a member of sophis- 
ticated society to get particularly 
excited about, that is. But how 
about a member of a naive soci- 
ety? Specifically, how about the 
race of people that had built the 
primitive village I had glimpsed 
in the distance while coming 
down on the mountainside? What 
would be, or rather, what had 
been, its reaction to such a phe- 
nomenon? 

It was a discomfiting question, 
the more so because I couldn’t 
answer it. Presently I gave up 
trying and went to bed. All 
through the night I lay half 
awake and half asleep, trying to 
put the life I once had known, 
and would never know again, be- 
hind me. In the morning I got 
together the few essentials I 
would need to see me to the vil- 
lage, pocketed a small ion pistol 
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just in case, secured the PT-boat’s 
locks, and started down the moun- 
tainside. There are some people 
who do not need the presence of 
other people in order to live a 
rich and satisfying life. I am not 
one of them. 

L IKE Zarathustra, I went down 
- 1 my mountain alone, meeting 
no one. In the forest below, how- 
ever, I did not come upon an old 
man looking for roots. I came 
upon a girl bathing in a brook. 

This is considerably simpler in 
the telling than it was in the ac- 
tual doing. The half trek-half 
climb down that mountainside 
had taken me three days — twen- 
ty-six hour ones — and I had been 
in the forest the better part of 
the fourth. 

The girl had long auburn hair 
that looked darker than it really 
was because it was wet. She had 
big, almost luminous, gray eyes, 
an attractive nose, and rather 
full lips. A dimple dotted the cen- 
ter of her chin. There had been 
some doubt in my mind whether 
the natives of X-4 would turn out 
to be human — there are some re- 
corded cases of planets of the 
genus Old Earth giving birth to 
nonhuman intelligences — but as 
I watched the girl, the doubt was 
dispelled. If anything, she was 
more than human, physically at 
least, and glimpsing the flash of 
her long symmetrical legs and 
the white gleamings of her grace- 


ful arms and shoulders I felt like 
Adonis spying on Venus. If the 
analogy doesn’t quite come off, I 
alone am to blame, because while 
I failed to qualify as Adonis, the 
girl in the brook was on a par 
with Venus, and then some. 

I made myself comfortable in 
the underbrush and waited till 
such time as she should come out 
of the water, dress, and start for 
home. At length I saw her climb 
dripping up on the bank and 
start drying herself with a coarse 
cotton towel, shivering all the 
while in the cold spring wind that 
wafted through the forest. The 
drying operation completed, she 
slipped into several cotto* under- 
garments, after which she spread 
out a rug-like length of some in- 
determinate material, lay down, 
and rolled herself up in it in such 
a way that only her arms, shoul- 
ders, and head protruded from 
one end, and her legs, from the 
knees down, from the other. When 
she stood up she was about as 
sexy as an animated stovepipe, 
and you would have thought that 
no further affront to her feminine 
dignity was possible. It was, 
though. The gray dress she pro- 
ceeded to get into covered her 
from her neck to her ankles and 
was stayed so that it formed an 
upright cone. The animated 
stovepipe had now become an 
animated tepee. 

Finally, after slipping her feet 
into a pair of clodhopper shoes, 
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she produced a comb from the 
voluminous interior of her dress 
and proceeded to comb her hair. 
It fell all the way to the small of 
her back, and how she managed 
to comb it straight back from her 
face and forehead and compress 
it into a bun no bigger than a 
billiard ball I’ll never under- 
stand, but comb and compress it 
she did, after which she donned a 
bonnet that matched her dress 
and that hid not only all of her 
hair but half of her face as well. 
Looking at her, I saw no vestige 
whatsoever of the girl I had seen 
bathing in the brook, but fortu- 
nately — or unfortunately, as the 
case iftay be — I have a good 
memory. 

A PATH bordered the opposite 
bank of the brook, and pres- 
ently she started along it in the 
direction of the village. I waited 
till the trees hid her from view, 
then I forded the brook at a point 
where the waters ran relatively 
shallow, and detoured around her 
at a brisk dogtrot. Emerging on 
the path, I laid down on the 
ground and made like I had 
dropped in my tracks. It wasn’t a 
particularly difficult subterfuge 
to bring off, for my three days on 
the mountainside and my three- 
quarters of a day in the forest 
had taken just about all the 
starch out of me, and the brisk 
dogtrot had decimated the modi- 
cum there was left. 


I kept one eye on the alert in 
case the sight of me lying help- 
less on the path failed to evoke 
the reaction I was gambling on 
and evoke a diametrically differ- 
ent one instead. I needn’t have 
worried: the minute she rounded 
a turn in the path and saw me, 
she became a veritable engine of 
concern and bore down upon me 
in a flurry of feminine tender- 
ness. Kneeling beside me — no 
small accomplishment in that 
outfit she had on — she felt my 
forehead. Next, she lay her head 
upon my chest and listened for 
my heartbeat. All this while I 
had been watching her with one 
slitted eye; now, I opened both 
eyes, raised my head, and looked 
full into her face. We were so 
close, our noses almost touched. 
“Pervitu es lliren?" she asked, 
straightening abruptly. 

I propped myself into a sitting 
position. Getting across the 
phony background I had decided 
upon — i.e., that I had suffered a 
total loss of memory, had wan- 
dered away from my own village 
(if there was one, there had to be 
others), and become lost in the 
forest — was no easy matter with 
nothing to work with except a se- 
ries of improvised signs, but at 
length I managed, and was re- 
warded by a warm look of sym- 
pathetic understanding. Helping 
me to my feet, she pointed down 
the path in the direction of the 
village and indicated by means of 
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several improvised signs of her 
own that I was to accompany her 
to her home, where I would be 
suitably cared for. She even prof- 
fered her shoulder for me to lean 
on. I didn’t avail myself of it, 
however, I may be an opportun- 
ist, but I draw the line when it 
comes to taking undue advantage 
of trusting females. 

As we walked slowly along, she 
kept glancing curiously at my 
torn and begrimed space fa- 
tigues. I hoped they weren’t too 
radically different from the gar- 
ments worn by the menfolk of 
her village, and apparently they 
weren’t, for after a while her in- 
terest waned and her glances pe- 
tered out. The trail widened 
gradually into a rutted road. The 
ruts spelled wagons, and hoof- 
marks in between them spelled 
some manner of equine beast of 
burden. The brook purled along 
beside the road, and occasionally 
I glimpsed small game in the un- 
derbrush bordering the opposite 
bank. Some of the trees had some 
kind of letters carved in their 
trunks. There were birds every- 
where, and the way was sweet 
with their evening songs. In sev- 
eral sheltered places, pale patches 
of snow lingered. Certainly, I re- 
flected, it was rather early in the 
season for a girl to be bathing in 
a brook. 

Shadow lengthened around us, 
and I could tell from the way my 
companion kept trying to step up 
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our pace that she wanted to make 
it home before darkness fell. No- 
ticing the increasing coolness of 
the air, I thought I knew why, 
but I didn’t really till darkness 
actually did fall. Then, when she 
knelt down in the middle of the 
road and bowed her head, I real- 
ized that she was afraid. 

Afraid of that silly satellite 
rising into the sky. 

I made haste to kneel down be- 
side her. I couldn’t of course join 
her in the little prayer that she 
uttered — I learned afterward 
that it was a prayer beseeching 
forgiveness for being out after 
dark with a man to whom she was 
not betrothed — but obviously my 
comportment left nothing to be 
desired for, several moments lat- 
er when she got to her feet and 
looked down at me, I saw grati- 
tude shining in her eyes. 

I stood up beside her. Before 
we started on our way again, I 
stole a look at old mountain-nose. 
I had already figured out his hab- 
its — that is to say, his orbital 
velocity and his trajectory — and 
knew that during each twenty- 
six hour period he rose and set at 
the same time and consequently 
underwent no phases. The look he 
gave me back seemed even dirtier 
than the previous looks I had 
rated. Now that I came to think 
of it, there was something famil- 
iar about that somber frown of 
his. Somewhere or other I had en- 
countered it before. Suddenly I 
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remembered. I had seen it on the 
face of Michelangelo’s Yahweh in 
the Sistine Chapel. 

T^HE village began without pre- 
J- amble. It was situated near 
the shore of a small lake, and 
consisted of a cluster of perhaps 
three thousand buildings criss- 
crossed by avenues and side 
streets just wide enough for two 
medium sized wagons to pass 
comfortably. With the exception 
of a half dozen large, factory-like 
structures standing in a sizable 
clearing on the outskirts, the 
buildings were all alike, so a de- 
scription of the one the girl led 
me to should suffice. The ground 
floor measured something like 
35X35X12 feet and was con- 
structed of heavy planking. Two 
square windows and a thick rec- 
tangular door distinguished the 
facade from the other three sides, 
and there was a small plot of 
ground separating it from the 
street. At first glance, the second 
floor seemed to be nothing more 
than a set of shingleless rafters 
rising steeply into a series of in- 
dividual peaks ; at second glance, 
however, the glass roofing mate- 
rial became visible, and you real- 
ized that you were confronted 
with a large second-story room, 
the walls and ceiling of which 
were one enormous skylight. Ris- 
ing along the rear wall and pro- 
truding from the transparent 
peak was a stone chimney, and 


from its mouth issued a thin 
trail of smoke. 

The girl opened the door and 
we went inside. Like the second 
floor, the ground floor consisted 
of but one room. It was commodi- 
ous enough, however, and func- 
tioned as living room, dining 
room, and kitchen. The kitchen 
was located along the rear wall 
and featured a big stone hearth 
in which an anemic wood-fire 
was burning. Next to the hearth, 
a ladder climbed the wall to a 
trap door in the ceiling. The din- 
ing room was little more than a 
round wooden table, several 
wooden chairs, and a box-like af- 
fair that functioned as a sort of 
buffet and cupboard combined. 
The living room was about as 
cozy as a third-class spaceport 
waiting room. There was a long 
wooden bench, a wooden arm- 
chair, and a small wooden table. 
On the table burned the source of 
the room’s sole illumination — a 
primitive oil lamp with a glass 
chimney. Attached to the table’s 
legs a few feet above the bare 
plank floor was a rack, and on 
this rack lay a thick book bound 
in black leather. No one needed to 
tell me what kind of a book it 
was, and no one needed to tell me 
who — or rather, what — its sub- 
ject matter concerned. 

“In” the kitchen stood a wom- 
an. She was wearing a camou- 
flage-bonnet and a tepee dress, 
and she was engaged in stirring 
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the contents of a large cast-iron 
kettle that was suspended over 
the anemic flames of the hearth- 
fire. “In” the living room sat a 
man. He was wearing skin-tight 
black trousers and a black frock 
coat that came all the way to his 
knees, and he was engaged in 
making entries in a large ledger 
that lay on his lap. 

Both the man and the woman 
looked up when the girl and I 
came in, and when the girl spoke 
several words to them they came 
hurrying over to my side. The 
man was tall and thin and beard- 
ed, and about twice my age (I 
was twenty-nine at the time) . He 
looked as though he had lost his 
last friend. The woman was 
somewhat younger than he was, 
almost as thin, and she looked as 
though she too had lost her last 
friend. Glancing at the girl, I 
saw the melancholy in her eyes 
for the first time, and realized 
that she also looked as though 
she had lost her last friend. I be- 
gan to wish that I had remained 
on my mountain. 

r PHE man indicated that I 
should lie down on the wooden 
bench, and after I did so he left 
the house. While he was gone, the 
girl brought forth a small basket 
of greens from the interior of her 
tepee-dress — her excuse, no 

doubt, for getting out of the 
house — and set it conspicuously 
on the buffet-cupboard; then she 


got a bowl, spooned some of the 
iron kettle’s contents into it, 
brought it over to the bench and, 
kneeling down on the floor, began 
to spoon-feed me. I sat up a little 
guiltily then and took the bowl 
and the spoon from her and be- 
gan feeding myself. The food was 
plain, but compared to the PT- 
boat rations I had been living on 
for the last four days it was de- 
licious, and I ate every morsel of 
it. By this time, the man had re- 
turned with another man who 
was also tall and thin and beard- 
ed and who also wore skin-tight 
black trousers and a black, knee- 
length frock coat. There was a 
leather sack slung from his neck 
somewhat in the manner early- 
American frontiersmen used to 
carry their powder horns, but 
the sack didn’t have powder in it, 
it had dried roots. He handed 
several of them to the woman and 
she got another, smaller, iron 
kettle, pumped some water into it 
from a pump that stood in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen, added the 
roots, and hung the kettle beside 
the big one. Unless I missed my 
guess, I was in for a dose of 
spring tonic, X-4 style, that 
would put iron in my blood. 

All of which led me willy-nilly 
to a rather discomfiting question 
— to wit, had the medical com- 
ponent of this quaint little cul- 
ture reached that phase in its de- 
velopment wherein phlebotomy 
was practiced ? Apparently it had 
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not, for, after sitting down be- 
side the bench in a chair pro- 
vided him by my host, the new- 
comer confined himself to a few 7 
taps on my forehead, a look into 
each of my eyes, and a squint 
into each of my ears, after which 
he reslung his sack, said a few 
words to the man and the woman, 
and departed. I lay back on the 
bench with considerable relief. 

The dining-room table w 7 as set, 
and husband, .wife, and daughter 
— for such I had concluded their 
relationship to be — sat down to 
eat. Well no, they didn’t sit down 
to eat exactly, although eating 
did play a small role in the pro- 
ceedings: they sat down to pray. 
The husband acted as spokesman, 
and what he had to say took the 
better part of half an hour and 
all the w'hile he w r as saying it he 
and the two women kept their 
eyes fixed steadfastly on the 
round tabletop. I didn’t know it 
at the time, but I found out later 
that the tabletop symbolized the 
face of the moon ; nevertheless, I 
did know that the prayer w r as di- 
rected toward none other than 
the deity whom the moon em- 
bodied, and I could tell from 
what little I could see of their ex- 
pressions that husband, wife, and 
daughter w 7 ere momentarily 
afraid that the three bowls of 
stew growing cold on the table 
before them would be snatched 
mysteriously away before they 
had a chance to get busy with 


their spoons. Judging from the 
way they finally gobbled down 
their food, the fear still remained 
even after the prayer was over. 

The meal finished, the woman 
cleared the table and started 
washing the dishes, the man re- 
turned to the living room and his 
ledger, and the girl busied her- 
self stirring the contents of the 
second kettle. At length she 
spooned a quantity of the mix- 
ture into a cup, brought the cup 
over to where I was lying, and 
indicated that I should drink 
from it. I did so reluctantly. The 
stuff tasted like boiled crabgrass 
flavored with hickory bark. 

T HE next item on my evening’s 
agenda was bed. The girl got 
another lamp, lit it, and led the 
way up the ladder to the second 
floor. Talk about your crazy 
rooms ! This one looked for all the 
world like a big greenhouse. 
True, there weren’t any plants or 
flowers, but there wasn’t any fur- 
niture either. All the place con- 
tained, so far as I could see, were 
three mattresses and a big -wood- 
en box. However, the girl dug a 
fourth mattress out of the box 
and spread it at the base of one 
of the transparent walls; then, 
from the same receptacle she 
procured two blankets, plus a 
pillow that looked as though it 
was stuffed with corncobs, and 
handed the three items to me. 
The pillow was stuffed with 
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corncobs. So was the mattress. 
But I was tired enough to sleep 
on anything, and after the girl 
departed down the ladder with 
the lamp, closing the trap door 
behind her, I sprawled out on the 
mattress with a sigh of content- 
ment and pulled one of the blan- 
kets up to my chin. Looking up 
through the glass ceiling, I saw 
old mountain-nose looking down 
on me. The old boy had climbed 
quite high in the sky by this 
time, but obviously the additional 
elevation hadn’t helped his dispo- 
sition any, for the look he gave 
me was just as dirty as usual. 
Good lorcl! I thought suddenly, 
he can see into every bedroom in 
the whole village and see every- 
thing that goes on in them! Is 
that why the walls and ceilings 
are made of glass? 

I laughed aloud. “You really 
have got these poor sheep scared 
out of their wits, haven’t you old 
man?” I said. “You don’t scare 
me, though — not one bit — so go 
ahead and glare all you want to, 
and be damned !” I closed my 
eyes then, and the next thing I 
knew, the old boy was gone, and 
his grandfather the sun was 
climbing into the sky. 

iy/TY host relegated the task of 
IV1 “restoring my memory” to 
his daughter, an eventually that 
provided me with an even pleas- 
anter setup for learning the lan- 
guage and more than I had hoped 


for. So you see, a little discretion 
sometimes pays respectable divi- 
dends. Sure, I could have come 
barging into the village discharg- 
ing my ion pistol and proclaim- 
ing myself the Leader of the 
People by virtue of my techno- 
logical godhood, and I might 
even have gotten away with it; 
but I never would have been ac- 
cepted by the people I presumed 
to lead, and, more important, I 
never would have truly under- 
stood them. The only way truly to 
understand a race of people is by 
finding out what makes its cul- 
ture tick, and the only way to 
find out what makes a culture 
tick is by examining it from the 
inside. People never reveal the 
innermost secrets of their way of 
life to a foreigner, regardless of 
how deeply he may impress them. 
In the present case, by posing as 
a member of the race I wanted to 
understand I had removed this 
formidable barrier, and nothing 
would be withheld from me for 
the simple reason that to all ap- 
parent intents and purposes 
nothing was really being re- 
vealed to me. And I wanted to 
know everything there was to 
know, because no matter how su- 
perior an individual may be to 
any given culture, he cannot 
operate in it effectively unless he 
thoroughly understands it. Con- 
versely, once he does thoroughly 
understand it, he can, by remain- 
ing within the framework of its 
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mores, gain virtually any end he 
wants. 

The first thing I learned was 
that the girl-of-the-brook’s name 
was Ugla Fyrrennha. I am not 
going to refer to her by any such 
uncomely combination of letters, 
however. “Ugla”, roughly trans- 
lated into English, becomes 
“Chastity”, while “Fyrrennha”, 
similarly translated, becomes 
“smithy” or, taking a logical step 
forward, “Smith”. Neither am I 
going to refer to any of the other 
inhabitants of X-4 by their origi- 
nal names, and the same goes for 
place-names. If you think I’m 
taking undue liberty in this mat- 
ter, consider several place-names 
chosen at random: Tititiknotto- 
fungililibus Renla, Sedisfoppen- 
totten Hargg, and Freddirap- 
proppolandis. Now consider their 
English equivalents: “Cape Ce- 
lestial”, “Blue Lake”, and “Pur- 
ity”. 

Purity was the name of the 
village where Chastity lived, and 
this was the second thing I 
learned. It was one of the four 
major inland towns of the con- 
tinent (to the natives, the term 
was “the world”) of Perfection. 
The three other towns were 
Righteousness, Integrity, and 
Transcendence. In addition to the 
four major inland towns, there 
were six major coastal towns: 
Truth, Prudence, Straight-and- 
Narrow-Path, Discretion, Virtue, 
and Humility. The inland towns 


served as hubs for farming, lum- 
bering, mining, and manufactur- 
ing, while the coastal towns 
served as hubs for the fishing 
industry. 

An X-4 year consisted of some 
320 days. Perfection’s monetary 
standard was platinum. Chas- 
tity’s father’s name was Up- 
right. Her mother’s name was 
Dutiful. Upright operated a 
smithery on the outskirts of the 
town, and in addition to his regu- 
lar duties served, as did the rest 
of the married males of the com- 
munity, as a sort of patriarch- 
parson whose duty it was to 
teach, preach, and, on the rare oc- 
casions when it became neces- 
sary, to administer justice. Most 
of the time his activities along 
these lines did not extend beyond 
the walls of his own home, but 
he was responsible along with his 
fellow patriarch-parsons for the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
level of Purity as a whole, and 
shared with them the task of ad- 
ministering to the husbandless 
families of the community; con- 
sequently there were evenings 
when he was absent from his own 
household. On such occasions 
supper, the one and only formal 
meal of the day, was held up un- 
til he returned, since eating at 
the table of the Divine Overseer 
was unthinkable without first re- 
citing the Prayer of Permission, 
a function which only a patriarch- 
parson could perform. 
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A LL of which brings us to the 
subject of that evil-minded 
old man up there in the sky. The 
story, as told to me by Chastity 
after I learned the language, 
runs pretty much as follows : 
Millenia ago, the Divine Overseer 
had had it made up there among 
the clouds with nothing much to 
do save gaze benevolently down 
on the Great Sea he had created 
in order that he might see the re- 
flection of his face. He had had 
his body then, and it had been a 
splendid body indeed, and the Di- 
vine Overseer had been tremen- 
dously proud of it, lavishing upon 
it the best of care in order that it 
would remain eternally resplend- 
ent in the radiance of the Great 
Lamp he had created and hung 
high in the sky. Then, one day, 
along came the Divine Overseer’s 
archenemy, He-Who-Had-No- 
Right-To-Be, and there ensued in 
the heavens a great battle the 
like of which had never been 
known before and would never be 
known again. He-Who-Had-No- 
Right-To-Be was armed with a 
mighty sword, but the Divine 
Overseer disdained the use of 
weapons and fought with his 
bare hands. For years, the battle 
raged. For centuries. Finally 
realizing that he had met his 
match, He-Who-Had-No-Right 
To-Be resorted to trickery and 
canted his sword in such a way 
that the radiance emanating from 
the Great Lamp ricocheted from 


the blade into the Divine Over- 
seer’s eyes, temporarily blinding 
him. Around and down came the 
mighty sword, half severing the 
Divine Overseer’s head from his 
shoulders, and for a moment it 
looked as though the battle was 
over. Not so. A lesser being 
might have thrown in the towel, 
but not a being of the Divine 
Overseer’s caliber. With his head 
threatening momentarily to fall 
off, he closed in on He-Who-Had- 
No-Right-ToBe and, seizing the 
entity’s body with his cyclopean 
hands, tore it to pieces and flung 
the pieces into the deep distances 
all around, where they became 
stars. He-Who-Had-No-Right-To- 
Be’s sword, the Divine Overseer 
broke across his knee, after 
which he flung one piece into the 
east and the other into the west 
so that for all eternity the blood 
he had shed would be visible in 
the sky each time the Great Lamp 
rose and each time it set. This 
final herculean deed, however, 
proved to be the Divine Over- 
seer’s undoing, and his head, 
which all the while had been 
dangling by no more than a ten- 
don or two, at last detached itself 
from his shoulders. Then a 
strange thing happened : instead 
of his head falling into the Great 
Sea and floating thereon, his body 
did, while his head remained in 
the sky. The second it struck the 
water, the body lost its resplend- 
ence and turned to clay, while the 
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head on the other hand became 
more resplendant than before be- 
cause in it was concentrated the 
entire essence of the Divine Over- 
seer. He looked down in sorrow 
at his once-magnificent body and 
resolved to keep surveillance over 
it for the rest of time, and in or- 
der to make certain that no harm 
befell it he created tiny creatures 
in his former image and made 
them custodians of his flesh. One 
of these creatures was the Divine 
Overseer’s favorite, and this 
creature was called the Little 
Overseer. Working with the Di- 
vine Overseer, he drew up a con- 
tract wherein the Divine Over- 
seer agreed to let the people live 
and prosper on his flesh provided 
they never kept their activities 
concealed from his watchful eyes 
and provided they could live and 
prosper without sin, which was 
defined as any act detrimental to 
the dignity of the Divine Over- 
seer’s sacred and sexless body. 
The people agreed to the terms, 
and the Little Overseer signed 
the contract. 

I COULDN’T help wondering 
what kind of a religious cos- 
mogony and what kind of a cove- 
nant the Little Overseer and his 
henchmen would have dreamed 
up if there had been a smile in- 
stead of a frown on that celestial 
countenance. But you can bet 
your spaceboots that I didn’t 
share my speculations with Chas- 


tity. Instead, I let on that the 
story was familiar to me — which 
was true, in a way — and that I 
thought my memory was finally 
beginning to come back. 

We were returning from the 
little swimming hole where I had 
first seen her, and we had been 
gathering edible greens. As you 
can well imagine, I had made no 
reference to her previous visit to 
the hole, nor to my presence in 
the underbrush while she had 
been splashing around in her 
birthday suit. “It is good that 
your mind is clearing, Benja- 
min,” she said. (I had broken 
down my first name to its literal 
meaning and had translated it 
along with my last into “Perfec- 
tian”.) “Father has mentioned 
several times that he would be 
glad to take you on as an appren- 
tice at the smithery were it not 
for your befuddled memory. He 
is waiting eagerly for the news of 
your complete cure.” 

This was strictly in keeping 
with my plans. “Even though I 
haven’t been able to recall which 
of the ten towns I came from,” I 
said, “and even though there are 
a few other odds and ends that 
still elude me, I think he should 
take me on at once so that I can 
start paying him back for his 
hospitality. You can continue with 
my ed — my cure evenings.” 

“Of course, Benjamin.” 

At this point, a wagon drawn 
by a team of small but sturdy 
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horses came down the rutted 
road, and as it passed on, Chas- 
tity made a quaint little curtsy 
for the benefit of the driver, a 
lean, bearded man in his late thir- 
ties or early forties with dark 
hair and shrewd brown eyes. He 
smiled warmly at her, glared at 
me, and drove on. “Someone you 
know?” I asked her. 

Her bonnet didn’t afford a very 
extensive view of her cheeks, but 
just the same I got the definite 
impression that they had turned 
pink. “He is Strongwill Dimity. I 
— I am betrothed to him.” 

I stared at her. “But he’s old 
enough to be your father!” 

“Which makes the honor even 
greater, does it not? It should be 
every young woman’s wish to 
marry a man above and beyond 
her years who can provide for her 
as well as if he were her own 
father. Truly, Benjamin, there 
are still many things you have 
not yet recalled.” 

There sure were. “How long 
have you been betrothed to him ?” 
I asked. 

“Since he asked my father for 
my hand when I was nine years 
old.” 

T had been wondering all along 
A how the men in this society ever 
managed to spot the particular 
woman they wanted to marry 
when custom commanded that all 
girls from the age of ten on up 
wear rolled rugs, tepees, and cam- 


ouflage-bonnets. Now I knew. 
“And how much longer must you 
be betrothed to him before he can 
marry you?” I w r ent on. 

“For yet another year. I shall 
become of marriageable age 
then.” 

“And nothing can change all 
this?” 

“Only a setback in Strongwill’s 
success in his chosen business, 
which is the manufacturing of 
women’s garments. And this 
would not change it either unless 
the setback were sufficiently se- 
vere to reduce his financial status 
to a level inferior to that of my 
father’s.” 

“H’m’m,” I said. And then, “I 
take it he’s been quite successful. 
Strongwill, I mean.” 

“He is one of the richest men 
in Purity, and of course one of 
the most devout and pure, since 
only upon those who walk righte- 
ously in the light of the Divine 
Overseer does financial fortune 
fall.” 

The good old Protestant Ethic, 
I thought. Aloud, I said, “Tell me 
the truth, Chastity — do you real- 
ly want to marry him?” 

She seemed inordinately inter- 
ested in a patch of wild flowers 
that bloomed beside the road. “I 
— I consider it to be a fitting and 
auspicious arrangement.” 

“That’s what I thought,” I 
said. “Well, I guess the sooner I 
go to work for your father, the 
better.” 
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N OT knowing my plans, she 
quite naturally took it for 
granted that I had changed the 
subject, and the matter of her 
marriage was not brought up 
again during our walk back to 
the town. I went to work in the 
smithery the next morning. It 
was a big plank building with 
open areas in the roof for the 
heat and the charcoal fumes to 
escape through and it stood in a 
large clearing in the forest a lit- 
tle distance back from the shore 
of the lake. The forges were prim- 
itive affairs, and the modus oper- 
andi was downright ridiculous. 
Now, it’s no trick at all for an 
average man from a technologi- 
cally mature society to advance 
himself in a society in which 
technology is in the embryo 
stage; nevertheless, I didn’t try 
to introduce modern techniques 
into Upright’s smithery over- 
night. Instead, I contented my- 
self with making this minor 
change and that, with Upright’s 
approval of course, and in each 
instance I let on that I was as 
surprised as he was when the 
change resulted in higher pro- 
duction and better products. 
There was one other apprentice 
besides myself — a bright young 
fellow named Stanch Meadows — 
and it wasn’t very long before we 
were getting out our work in half 
the time Upright had allotted for 
it. This state of affairs afforded 
me the psychological opportunity 


which I had been patiently wait- 
ing for, and I discreetly sug- 
gested to Upright that it might 
be a good idea to make use of the 
time we had saved by putting 
Stanch and myself to work build- 
ing a wing, with the object in 
mind of turning the smithery 
into a combination smithery and 
foundry and producing our own 
iron. What I had in mind was a 
small steel mill and foundry com- 
bined, but I didn’t say so, for 
steel — true steel, that is — was 
unknown in Perfection. Anyway, 
Upright went for the idea and or- 
dered the necessary materials, 
and Stanch and I went to work. 

I don’t pretend to be much of a 
carpenter or much of a mason, 
nor do I pretend to be an engi- 
neer ; but, having been exposed to 
what is known on New Earth as. 
an all-purpose education, I knew 
enough about the two trades and 
the profession to be able to build 
a primitive steel mill without too 
much trouble. When it came 
time to build a furnace — the most 
important phase of the project — 

I didn’t try for anything fancy, 
not only because I was incapable 
of building an advanced electric 
hearth, but because I hadn’t ‘in- 
vented” electricity yet and didn’t 
intend to for some time to come. 
The people of Perfection were 
still too unsophisticated to be 
able to accept so radical an in- 
novation, and if I had come up 
with it out of a clear blue sky, 
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the feat could very well have 
been construed as being magical 
in nature and have inspired com- 
ment to the effect that I just 
might be in league with He-Who- 
Had-No-Right-To-Be, whose dis- 
jecta membra, it was said, some- 
times exerted influence on cer- 
tain individuals who did not walk 
quite righteously enough in the 
light of the D.O. No, rather than 
stick my neck out, I settled for a 
small Bessemer Converter, and I 
must say, it filled the bill quite 
nicely. Next, I doubled back and 
got to work on a small blast fur- 
nace, and afterward, a number of 
small ladles, following which I 
tried my hand at a modest rolling 
mill, the materials for which I 
manufactured myself with 
Stanch’s able assistance, and a 
soaking pit. Finally, again with 
the able assistance of Stanch, 
who had turned out to be an ideal 
right-hand man, I built a simple, 
hand-hoist operated stamping 
press and made several reasona- 
bly accurate dies. Meanwhile, I 
had gotten in a supply of raw ma- 
terials, and a week later, Upright 
Smith & Co., to the consternation 
of its owner, started turning out 
stainless-steel pots and pans that 
made the cast-iron ones on the 
market look sick. The old man 
came through with a ten-percent 
partnership, and I was on my 
way. 

Getting Strongwill Dimity 
out of the picture was only a 
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minor part of my over-all plan; 
nevertheless, I decided that the 
sooner I took care of the matter, 
the better. Hence the next item 
on my industrial agenda was a 
textile mill. After I built it, I in- 
stalled the most modern equip- 
ment I could devise. Although my 
machines fell far short of being 
modern by New Earth standards, 
they were downright avant-garde 
by Perfection standards, and once 
I got a steady supply of cotton 
coming in from Straight-and- 
Narrow-Path, the southernmost 
of the inland towns, I was turn- 
ing out women’s wear at half the 
existent market-price and had 
one-third of the women of Purity, 
including Chastity, working for 
me. Old Strongwill didn’t have a 
chance, and Dimity & Co. closed 
down lock, stock, and barrel. I 
met him on the street not long 
afterward, and I still bear the 
scars left by the two holes his 
eyes burned through me as we 
passed each other. 

W ITH three months still to go, 
Upright Smith himself broke 
the betrothal, saying that no 
daughter of his was going to 
marry a pauper. The action was 
tantamount to condemning Chast- 
ity to spinsterhood — or would 
have been under ordinary circum- 
stances — since it was highly im- 
probable that any of the town’s 
eligible bachelors would propose 
to a girl whose physical qualifica- 
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tions were an unknown quality. 
And in the event that there might 
be one or two who could remem- 
ber what Chastity had looked like 
before donning the rolled-rug, te- 
pee-dress, and camouflage-bonnet 
of maidenhood, the odds were one 
hundred-to-one that they were al- 
ready betrothed. So, as you can 
see, I had a pretty clear field. 

I didn’t take advantage of it 
right away, however: I had a 
number of other things I wanted 
to do first. You might think that 
owning ten percent of a booming 
steel mill and one hundred per- 
cent of a thriving textile mill 
would have been enough to satis- 
fy me. But such was far from be- 
ing the case. Men are never 
mediocre because they lack the 
will to power: they are mediocre 
because they cannot forge ahead 
of their civilizations. On my own 
world, I had been small potatoes 
indeed ; on this one, thanks to my 
fortuitous advanced-knowhow, I 
could easily become king of the 
hill. So maybe in my own civiliza- 
tion I had had to settle for an ill- 
paying teacher’s post, and after- 
ward, when war threatened and 
the draft caught up to me, a sec- 
ond-class pilotship in the New 
Earth Space Navy: in this civil- 
ization I didn’t have to settle for 
anything. In this civilization I 
could climb right up to the top of 
the ladder, provided I kept my 
nose clear on the way and pro- 
vided I kept my operations well 


within the framework of the re- 
ligious structure. 

Religious structures like the 
Sacred Trust of the Divine Over- 
seer are made to order for oppor- 
tunistic people like myself. The 
procedure for forging ahead is 
simple. First, you establish your- 
self as a devout, god-fearing citi- 
zen, then you hang a religious 
connotation on everything you 
do, all the while keeping strictly 
on the path of righteousness. You 
save every cent you can, pay your 
employees as little as possible, 
and consicuously hand out pen- 
nies to kids. People who worship 
selfish gods like to be treated like 
dirt, and they love nothing better 
than to have a self-made rich man 
walk all over them, provided said 
rich man’s feet are free from sin. 
I made sure mine were. 

I “invented” the gasoline en- 
gine, and not long afterward I 
brought forth Perfection’s first 
automobile — the Hill Roamer. 
Again, I didn’t try for anything 
fancy, but settled for a compact 
job that could be feasibly oper- 
ated on the existent streets and 
avenues, and that could generally 
be depended upon to start up 
when you wanted it to and to 
stop when you wanted it to. I had 
a dozen assistants working for me 
by this time under the supervi- 
sion of Stanch, and they in turn 
had assistants of their own ; con- 
sequently it wasn’t very long be- 
fore I had a stamping plant in ac- 
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tion, and an assembly plant to go 
with it. The lack of electrical 
power was a handicap of course, 
but the people of Perfection still 
weren’t sufficiently sophisticated 
to take it in their stride, and I 
had decided to wait a while longer 
before “inventing” it. Let them 
get used to my automobile first, 
then I would give them electricity 
— and all that went with it. 

M Y next project was a highway 
construction company. Ideal- 
ly, I should have built my high- 
ways before I manufactured and 
sold my automobiles, but in order 
to build highways you need to 
exact taxes from the people who 
are going to use them, and in or- 
der to get the people to suffer 
such an ignominy you have to 
make them want the highways. 
Hence you sell them automobiles 
first. To obtain the tax money I 
would need, I instigated with the 
help of Upright Smith the estab- 
lishment of the “Ten Town Coun- 
cil”. Each of the ten towns elected 
a patriarch-parson to represent 
it, whereupon Upright, whom. I 
had helped win the Purity seat, 
convened the group in the capitol 
building which I had built in In- 
tegrity, the most centrally lo- 
cated of the ten towns. It was no 
trick at all to sell the ten repre- 
sentatives on the idea of connect- 
ing the towns with “hard-topped 
roads”, but selling them on the 
idea of financing the venture by 


exacting taxes from their con- 
stituents was something else. 
Just the same, though, I had 
them beat before I even started, 
because they knew as well as I 
did that if the people wanted to 
drive their automobiles outside of 
town they were going to have to 
pay for the privilege out of their 
own pockets. The measure was 
enacted into law, and a tax struc- 
ture was set up to levy and col- 
lect the necessary revenue. 

I ran my first highway from 
Purity to Righteousness, then I 
linked Righteousness with In- 
tegrity, and Integrity with Tran- 
scendence. From Integrity, I ran 
a real super-duper of a job to 
Straight-and-Narrow-Path, after 
which I linked all of the coastal 
towns together. Finally I doubled 
back from Truth and Humility, 
the easternmost and westernmost 
coastal towns, to Righteousness 
and Transcendence respectively, 
and as a finishing touch I ran a 
six-lane turnpike from Tran- 
scendence to Purity and extended 
it into the forest in the direction 
of my mountain to a thickly 
wooded area where I planned on 
opening a lumber mill sometime 
in the future. 

You should have seen those 
people take to the road. For a 
while I thought I was going to 
have another late-twentieth cen- 
tury U.S. on my hands — or per- 
haps I should say “hoped”, be- 
cause that was the sort of setup I 
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was aiming for — but such did not 
prove to be the case. The people 
of Perfection never drove for 
pleasure per se. They drove only 
when they needed to transport 
themselves from point A to point 
B, and vice versa, or only when 
they needed to transport goods 
and materials between the two 
points. It was this final develop- 
ment that opened my eyes to an 
aspect of my brave new world 
that I had thus far overlooked: 
the need for mechanical freight- 
carriers. Getting my assistants 
together, I made a few change- 
overs in my road-building equip- 
ment plant and began turning 
out tractors and trailers. To light 
the way, I went into the trucking 
business myself, cleaning up a 
modest fortune, and after that, I 
couldn’t manufacture tractors 
and trailers fast enough. No 
problem there : I simply built an- 
other plant. Before long, the 
highways started to go to pot. No 
problem there, either: I merely 
notified the Ten Town Council 
and started building new ones. I 
started an automobile factory in 
Righteousness, one in Prudence, 
and one in Discretion. I organ- 
ized a petroleum refining com- 
pany to replace the catch-as- 
catch-can arrangement I had 
with an oil-well drilling outfit in 
Transcendence. I began string- 
ing service stations, roadside res- 
taurants, and motels all over the 
land. The technological sun had 


at last risen over Perfection and 
the technological millennium was 
on hand. If you doubted it, all 
you had to do was to look at the 
sky over Purity during the morn- 
ing and afternoon rush-hours 
and see the smog. 

The time had come to “invent” 
electricity. I “invented” it. 

W ELL, I got into just about 
every industry you can think 
of before I finally got around to 
asking for Chastity’s hand. I was 
thirty-two by then, and the rich- 
est man in Perfection. Upright 
and Dutiful raised no objections 
— indeed, they virtually threw 
their darling daughter on my lap 
— and after a special bethrothal 
period of six months, the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed 
by none other than Upright him- 
self in the Smith homestead. By 
this time I had of course gotten 
around to building a house of my 
own — a slightly larger version of 
the standard Perfection dwelling 
complete with skylight-roof. Aft- 
er the marriage ceremony, Chas- 
tity and I retired to the woods, as 
w r as the custom, and spent the 
major part of our wedding night 
wrapped snugly in her rug-petti- 
coat beneath the camouflaging 
branches of a big tree. Toward 
morning, we carved our initials 
in the trunk, reserving the tree 
as ours so that it should be avail- 
able to us in the future; then, 
hand in hand, we walked through 
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the forest to our new home. 
There, we spread our mattresses 
on opposite sides of the sleeping 
room and slept the rest of the 
night. Several times I aw r oke, and 
each time, I saw that evil-minded 
old man up there in the sky glar- 
ing down at me through the sky- 
light-roof as though he knew 
exactly what had gone on be- 
neath the concealing branches of 
“our” tree. 

We had been married for al- 
most a year when the recession 
set in. There was nothing myster- 
ious about this new turn of af- 
fairs: the people had bought just 
about everything they needed, 
and the in-built obsolescence of 
my products had yet to manifest 
itself. Nor would it for at least 
another year. However, I wasn’t 
worried, for I had anticipated 
just such an impasse and had 
gone into the production of lux- 
ury items to assist my brave new 
world over its first economic hur- 
dle. In less than a week I had the 
establishments of my various re- 
tail merchants stocked with ev- 
ery manner of electrical appliance 
and fun product you can think of 
and was sitting back in my exec- 
utive easy-chair waiting to enjoy 
the fruits of my foresight. 

The fruits were not forthcom- 
ing. 

I couldn’t believe it at first 
when my merchants began phon- 
ing me (I had thrown in the tele- 
phone as a sort of bonus when I 


had given electricity to my brave 
new world) and telling me that 
my new products weren’t moving. 
It is an established economic fact 
that consumers will buy luxuries 
even when doing so deprives them 
of the means to buy necessities, 
and yet these consumers of mine, 
all of them reasonably prosper- 
ous, all of them well-stocked up 
on the things they needed, and all 
of them unaware that their pos- 
sessions were foredoomed to go 
on the fritz, were refusing to buy 
so much as a single nonessential 
item. What in the world had gone 
wrong? 

I WENT on a survey trip and in- 
terviewed a dozen retail mer- 
chants chosen at random. None 
of them threw any light on the 
mystery until, quite by accident, 
I asked the last one I visited if he 
had bought any of the new prod- 
ucts. To my astonishment, he re- 
plied, “No, of course not!” 

“What do you mean, ‘no, of 
course not’?” I asked. “Is there 
something wrong with the new 
products ?” 

“Oh no, Mr. Hill. Their excel- 
lence is in keeping with the ex- 
cellence everybody has come to ex- 
pect in all your products.” 

“Then why haven’t you bought 
any of them?” 

“Because I don’t need them.” 
“But you don’t have to need 
something in order to buy it. All 
you have to do is wo nt it.” 
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“Oh, but I couldn’t buy some- 
thing simply because I wanted 
it, Mr. Hill. To do so would in- 
volve self-indulgence, and you 
know as well as I do that those 
who indulge themselves fall into 
disfavor with the Divine Over- 
seer.” 

So that was it! “Then you’ve 
known all along why the new 
products weren’t moving!” I 
said. “Why didn’t you tell me in 
the first place?” 

“But I didn’t know, Mr. Hill. I 
mly knew why I myself couldn’t 
buy any of them. I’m a merchant, 
not a customer.” 

“But when you contemplate 
buying something, even when you 
contemplate buying it from your- 
self, you automatically become a 
customer — or at least a potential 
customer. Can’t you see that?” 

His mouth fell slightly ajar. 
“Why, I never thought of it that 
way before, Mr. Hill. You’re 
right, of course. But what are we 
going to do?” 

It was a good question. Driv- 
ing back to Purity that night 
along one of my fine new high- 
ways, I tried desperately to an- 
swer it. The recession — or de- 
pression, to call a spade a spade 
— would last for at least a year, 
and my brave new world simply 
wasn’t resilient enough to endure 
such a prolonged ordeal. Before 
the year was up, the people would 
reject the technological blessings 
that I had bestwoed upon them 


and go back to their old way of 
life, and I, Benjamin Hill, would 
be out in the cold. 

Well no, not out in the cold ex- 
actly. I’d be able to save some of 
my fortune. Nevertheless, my 
chances of realizing my rightful 
destiny would be doomed. 

It was midsummer, and the 
night was warm. All of the stars 
were out. The D.O. was nearly at 
zenith. How he managed it, I 
don’t know, but when I looked up 
at him I got the impression that 
he was sneering at me. 

Well he might. He had won 
after all. 

Or had he? 

Pulling over onto the shoulder, 
I parked the car and gazed up 
into that frowning face. At the 
plateau-forehead and the littoral- 
eyebrows. At the sea-eyes and the 
mountain-range nose. At the 
ridge-lips and the forest-cheeks. 
At the tundra-c^in. If the cor- 
ners of that grim mouth could be 
lifted just a hair ... If the 
contour of that brooding brow 
could be softened ever so little. 

If, indeed ! “Well what are you 
waiting for, Benjamin Hill?” I 
asked. “The Fourth of July?” 

T STOPPED off in Purity just 
A long enough to pick up a few 
supplies and to tell Chastity that 
I would be gone for several more 
days ; then I drove on through to 
the site of my intended lumber 
mill, parked my car, and set out 
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for my mountain on foot. My 
mountain and my PT-boat . . . 
and my projectiles. 

You see what had happened, 
don’t you? I had said, “Come,” 
and my brave new world had fol- 
lowed — up to the point where fol- 
lowing had involved changing the 
image of its god. Then it had 
balked, and for good reason: it 
hadn’t been able to change the 
image of its god. 

It hadn’t been able to because, 
unlike the images most civiliza- 
tions have of their gods, this 
image wasn’t mental. It wasn’t, 
in the strict sense of the word, an 
image at all, but a concrete fact. 

If you can’t alter your god’s 
visage, you can’t alter his atti- 
tude either. 

The people of Perfection were 
no different from any other kind 
of people. They would gladly 
have altered their divinity’s ex- 
pression to fit the changing times 
— if they only could have. As a 
matter of fact, they would have 
done the job some time ago, and 
the sociological change that was 
trying to take place would al- 
ready have taken place, and the 
dark ages would have been no 
more. But the job, even if they 
had known how to go about it, 
was utterly beyond their capabil- 
ities. 

It wasn’t beyond mine. 

It took me three days to reach 
my PT-boat. It took me two more 
to calculate my trajectories and 


to align my projective tubes. On 
the dawn of the sixth, I launched 
my projectiles. Four of them. 
The D.O. wasn’t in the sky then, 
of course, but when he climbed 
up among the stars that night he 
got his comeuppance but good. A 
medium-megaton thermo-nuclear 
warhead doesn’t create much of a 
visual display when you’re watch- 
ing the show from a distance of 
some three hundred thousand 
miles, and all I saw were four 
tiny mushrooms rising up from 
the Brobdingnagian face, two in 
the region of the eyebrows and 
two in the regions of the corners 
of the mouth. But that was 
enough : I knew that I had scored 
four direct hits. 

Pretty soon, a smile appeared 
on the old boy’s lips — not a broad 
smile, but a sort of Gioconda 
smile. The brooding aspect of the 
brow became rapidly less acute, 
and gradually the austere ex- 
pression transmuted to one of 
gentle firmness. It was exactly 
the sort of change I had wanted 
— one subtle enough to escape 
the people’s awareness on the 
conscious, but not on the uncon- 
scious, level. My brave new world 
was saved. 

Standing on the mountainside, 
I looked out over the promised 
land and raised my arms. “Let 
there be light!” I said. 

T HREE more days passed be- 
fore I got back to Purity. I 
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drove through the evening streets 
and avenues, wondering if my 
face-lifting job had had any ef- 
fect yet. The town was bright 
with the radiance of the electric 
street lamps that I had had in- 
stalled on every corner, but save 
for an occasional married couple 
on their way to the forest, I saw 
no one. 

I wasn’t disappointed. I knew 
it was too soon to expect results. 
Zeitgeists die hard. 

Still and all, though, I reflect- 
ed, there ought to be some sign 
somewhere that this one was on 
its way out. 

There was, but I didn’t find it 
in the streets. I shouldn’t have 
looked for it there in the first 
place. I found it in my own house. 
On the buffet-cupboard. In the 
form of a combination electric 
can-opener and knife-sharpener. 

“I — I saw it in Affable Gray’s 
store this morning and I just 
couldn’t resist buying it,” Chas- 
tity said. “I — I hope you don’t 
mind, Benjamin.” 

I cupped her face in my hands 
and kissed her through the nar- 
row opening of her bonnet. 
“Mind? Sweetheart, I love you 
for it!” I said. 

* * * 

The next morning, my Right- 
eousness distributor phoned and 
told me that my new line of mer- 
chandise was beginning to move. 
I received a similar call that aft- 
ernoon from my Discretion dis- 


tributor. Checking on the Purity 
end of the business, I learned 
that Chastity had been far from 
the only consumer to succumb to 
the temptation of my irresistible 
items, and that sales were in- 
creasing by the hour. The de- 
pression, clearly, was being put 
to rout. 

I had already “invented” radio. 
Now, the psychological moment 
had arrived for my greatest “in- 
vention” of all: television. I got 
busy and “invented” it. 

Naturally, I had to set up a 
TV station, but this proved to be 
no problem. Once I had it in oper- 
ation, I put Stanch in charge of 
popular programming and hand- 
ed over the educational program- 
ming to Upright, with the sug- 
gestion that he choose several of 
Perfection’s most capable patri- 
arch-parsons and let them dis- 
pense their knowledge on a coun- 
try-wide, rather than on a famil- 
ial, scale. He was amenable to the 
idea, and he even agreed to plug 
an experimental technological in- 
stitute that I had recently begun 
building in Prudence. 

Chastity bore me a son. A year 
later, she bore me a daughter. 

As more and more people 
bought automobiles and began 
driving them for pleasure, traffic 
increased, and as a consequence, 
more highways had to be built, 
not to mention more service sta- 
tions, more motels, and more 
roadside restaurants. To keep the 
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economic ball rolling, I instituted 
seven annual fun days and timed 
them so that they appeared at 
regular intervals on the Grego- 
rian-based calendar which I had 
previously introduced, and calcu- 
lated their occurrence in such a 
way that they always fell either 
on a Friday or on a Monday. 
Thus far, I had functioned as a 
sort of one-man progress-con- 
cern; now, however, as the Per- 
fectians began to shed their 
naivete, I began to have competi- 
tion. An eponymous patriarch- 
parson named Forward Townson 
opened a country-wide chain of 
roadside restaurants; a young 
man named Goodwill Furrow 
went into the farm-machinery 
business and began turning out 
tractors and combines; and 
Strongwill Dimity made a come- 
back in the women’s garment in- 
dustry by employing the same 
mass-production techniques that 
had brought about his downfall. 
This was only the beginning. 

The Ten Town Council func- 
tioned effectively enough for a 
while, enacting this piece of leg- 
islation and that as the need 
arose; but, as time passed and 
the socio-economic structure 
grew more and more complex, it 
became increasingly apparent 
that a larger governing body un- 
der the guidance of a single in- 
dividual was needed. In a word, 
the moment had arrived for me 
to get myself elected president. I 


set up the necessary political 
machinery and got myself voted 
into office for a term of six years. 

B ENJAMIN, Jr. was nine by 
this time, and Little Chastity 
was eight. Chastity was a mature 
and beautiful woman of thirty- 
two. I built a White House in In- 
tegrity, and the four of us moved 
into it. After we were settled, I 
convened the representatives 
whom I had gotten elected along 
with me, and the cabinet leader 
whom I had appointed; then I 
called in my presidential advisor, 
Stanch Meadows, and the bunch 
of us got busy and enacted the 
legislation and set up the judicial 
system necessary to keep our 
lusty young society from hoist- 
ing itself by its own petard. In 
addition, we streamlined Perfec- 
tion’s cumbersome monetary sys- 
tem and levied sufficient taxes to 
balance the new federal budget. 
I had grown a beard quite some 
time ago, and now I was glad that 
I had, for it lent me the dignity 
that my new position called for. 
In fact, it even made me look a 
little bit like Abraham Lincoln. 

Benjamin, Jr. liked living in 
the White House. So did Little 
Chastity. As for Chastity, she 
adored the place. I hadn’t tried 
for an exact facsimile of the pre 
WW-III U.S. job; nevertheless, 
there was a striking resemblance 
between the two structures, just 
as there was a striking resem- 
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blance between my brave new 
civilization and the civilization 
that had existed in late twen- 
tieth-century U.S. prior to the 
War and the Interregnum. How- 
ever, as I’ve stated earlier in 
these memoirs, this was the sort 
of setup I was aiming for. Nor 
w r as I sticking my neck out, as 
you might at first think. I had 
“invented” electricity and I had 
“invented” the gasoline motor — 
yes — and I had even “invented” 
gun powder; but there was one 
form of power which I had not 
“invented” and which I had no 
intention of “inventing”, and 
that was atomic energy. My 
brave new world had no Achilles’ 
heel. 

One thing that had bugged me 
for a long time was the matter of 
fashions. Women still dressed ex- 
actly the way they had dressed 
before the technological revolu- 
tion, and so did men. Prior to my 
election to the presidency, I had 
been powerless to do anything 
about this stubborn adherence to 
the past; now, however, I was 
powerless no longer. “Chastity,” 
I said one day, “take that ridicu- 
lous bonnet off your head and do 
something about your hair!” 

At first she was shocked, but 
after I explained to her that as 
the wife of the President of Per- 
fection she had a moral obliga- 
tion to establish precedence, she 
was enthusiastic about the idea 
— so enthusiastic, in fact, that I 


had to tone down some of her 
suggestions and rule out others. 
The change, I told her, would 
have to be gradual — the abandon- 
ment of the camouflage-bonnet 
first, and the creation of a con- 
servative coiffeur ; then slight al- 
terations in the tepee-dress^ and 
so on. “And while you’re subtly 
influencing women’s fashions,” I 
added, “I’ll be subtly influencing 
men’s.” 

We couldn’t miss. Oh, there 
were a few diehards who clung to 
the old ways — there always are; 
but the vast majority of the peo- 
ple imitated us like chimpanzees. 
Bonnets disappeared. So did 
knee-length frock coats. Tepees 
went off the market, and so too, 
eventually, did rolled-rug petti- 
coats. People began looking like 
people, and the garment industry 
boomed. Ironically, Strongwill 
Dimity profited the most, broad- 
ening out into men’s clothing and 
becoming a millionaire almost 
overnight. But that was all right 
— he had as much right to make 
money as anyone else had. What 
annoyed me was his going into 
the distillery industry soon after- 
ward and flooding my brave new 
world with cheap whiskey. Some 
people are never satisfied no mat- 
ter how much money they make. 

Otherwise, matters proceeded 
smoothly. My extra-official activi- 
ties paid off handsomely and my 
popularity increased. At the end 
of my first six-year term, I was 
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re-elected with only a token of re- 
sistance, and my brave new world 
took another giant step forward 
in the direction of the Millen- 
nium. 

The Millennium indeed ! Some- 
times when I look back on my 
hopes and expectations, I am 
tempted to laugh. 

At other times, I am tempted 
to cry. 

T HE fact that a person of 
Strongwill Dimity’s puritani- 
cal character had invoked the 
Demon Rum in order to make a 
fast buck should have cued me 
that Perfection was no longer 
quite as perfect as it once had 
been. So should the fact that the 
crimes now being committed by 
the citizenry could no longer be 
classified as minor misdemeanors 
as had been the case in less so- 
phisticated times, and the con-, 
comitant fact that the Right- 
eousness Penitentiary — Perfec- 
tion’s only prison — was not large 
enough to keep pace with the 
mounting crime-wave. None of 
these inconsistencies, however, 
rang a bell, nor did the need of 
my judicial system to enact legis- 
lation relative to divorce proceed- 
ings, nor the appearance upon 
the scene of juvenile delinquency. 
What finally pulled my head 
down from the clouds and 
brought me face to face with 
reality was venality in my cabi- 
net, and probably even this 
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wouldn’t have done the trick if 
the offender had been someone 
other than my Secretary of 
Health and Education — old Up- 
right Smith himself. A construc- 
tion-company operator feathered 
the old man’s nest to the tune of 
two hundred thousand credits, in 
return for which Upright handed 
the company a contract to build 
four new technological institutes 
at a cost far in excess of what the 
job was worth. When I heard 
about the transaction, I couldn’t 
believe at first that my informer 
was telling me the truth. 

Well, I hushed the matter up. 
What else could I do? When you 
go in for nepotism, you have to go 
in for it all the way. As for Up- 
right, I gave him a good talking 
to, and I think that right there 
was when I really tumbled to the 
fact my brave new world was on 
the sick list. For, instead of 
hanging his head and showing 
contrition, the old man looked me 
straight in the eye as though his 
conscience was as clear as could 
be, and just before he left the 
room, he gave me a knowing 
wink. 

I was tempted to follow him 
and make it clear that I hadn’t 
said what I’d said merely be- 
cause my position had demanded 
that I say it, but because I had 
meant it, but for the life of me, I 
couldn’t get up out of my chair. 
I was stunned. 

I don’t know how long I sat 
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there before volition returned, 
but it must have been a good 
hour, because late afternoon had 
been in attendance when I had 
called Upright in, and now, dark- 
ness lay upon the White House 
lawn. A pair of French windows 
opened onto the patio, and I 
slipped outside, hopeful that a 
deep breath or two of the wintry 
air would clear my mind and en- 
able me to isolate the cause of my 
father-in-law’s illogical abandon- 
ment of the pedestal of righteous- 
ness upon which he had posed for 
over three-quarters of a century. 
But the wintry air did nothing 
for me whatsoever, and I stood 
there on the patio as numbly as I 
had sat behind the presidential 
desk. 

I don’t know what made me 
look up at the D.O., unless it was 
the striking pattern which the 
sharp shadows of the trees had 
cut upon the argent, snow-cov- 
ered grounds. Since inflicting my 
“face-job” on him, I hadn’t looked 
at him a dozen times, and even on 
those occasions I "hadn’t really 
seen him. I saw him this time, 
though. He was beaming warmly 
down at me, and his lips were 
curved in a big friendly grin. 
“Go to it, pal,” his expression 
seemed to say, “do anything you 
want to. I’ll forgive you for it, no 
matter what it is.” I nearly fell 
off the patio. 

You see what had happened, 
don’t you? In making their al- 


terations on the old boy’s phy- 
siognomy, my projectiles had pre- 
cipitated a tectonic revolution, 
and the revolution had continued, 
and was still continuing, the al- 
terations which the projectiles 
had begun. The process hadn’t 
been, and wasn’t, rapid — at least 
from the standpoint of an ob- 
server stationed three hundred 
thousand miles away, and as a 
consequence none of the Perfec- 
tians had noticed any change at 
all — consciously, that is. And as 
for myself, I had noticed the 
change now only because my in- 
difference to the old boy had re- 
sulted in my virtually ignoring 
him for years. 

No wonder my brave new world 
had developed stomach ulcers. No 
wonder old Upright had stepped 
voluntarily down from his pedes- 
tal. No wonder husbands and 
wives were facing up to the fact 
that they no longer liked each 
other and were doing something 
about it. No wonder crime was on 
the rise. No wonder punishment 
was not being exacted. The frown 
on that face up there had been 
everybody’s conscience. It had 
been the policeman around the 
corner. It had represented au- 
thority, and no man-made author- 
ity could ever take its place. 

The “plastic-surgery” which I 
had performed had tempered that 
authority somewhat, but it hadn’t 
destroyed that authority. Grant- 
ed, the D.O.’s face had developed 
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an expression of gentleness im- 
mediately after my Projectiles 
had done their work; neverthe- 
less, it still had retained sufficient 
firmness to keep the people in 
line. “Indulge yourselves a lit- 
tle,” the new face had said. “Live 
it up a little. But don’t forget,” it 
had added, ‘‘that I’ll still be 
watching you.” 

And now, it said — Well, I’ve 
already told you what it said. 

I went back into the White 
House and got a bottle of Strong- 
will Dimity’s whiskey out of the 
kitchen cupboard. I poured my- 
self a stiff jolt and drank it off. 
“So what do you do now, Ben- 
jamin Hill?” I asked. 

I didn’t answer. 

B UT I didn’t give up either. I 
tried all sorts of measures. I 
instituted a togetherness cam- 
paign in an attempt to cut down 
on the divorce rate. The divorce 
rate multiplied. I started girls’ 
clubs, boys’ clubs, and youth hos- 
tels in each of the ten towns in an 
attempt to keep the kids off the 
streets. Juvenile delinquency dou- 
bled. I added specially designed 
courses of study to the curricula 
of my technological institutes in 
the hope of cutting down on 
promiscuity. Promiscuity tripled. 
I established the Perfection Bu- 
reau of Investigation in an en- 
deavor to curb crime. Crime cre- 
scendoed. And all the while I did 
these things, that indulgent old 


man up there in the sky grinned 
ever more widely and ever more 
forgivingly. 

As time passed, my inability to 
cope with the monster I had in- 
nocently created reduced me to a 
state of comatose bewilderment, 
and after a while I began to won- 
der which was the potter and 
which was the pot — whether the 
change in the D.O.’s expression 
was affecting the morality of the 
people, or whether the change in 
the morality of the people was af- 
fecting the D.O.’s expression. Re- 
gardless of which viewpoint I 
chose to take, the end result re- 
mained the same: moral decay. 

I had planned on serving a 
third term, and then retiring. 
However, the third term never 
materialized. Strongwill Dimity, 
who had shed his political naivete 
with more alacrity than his con- 
temporaries had, organized a par- 
ty called the Poor People’s Pro- 
tectorate and got himself elected 
on a platform that promised so- 
cial security, parity, unemploy- 
ment insurance, lower taxes, 
higher wages, and free medical 
care. Chastity, “Little” Chastity, 
Benjamin, Jr., and myself moved 
out of the White House and re- 
turned to our home in Purity. 
Stanch came with us, while Up- 
right and Dutiful Smith moved 
into the big mansion which the 
old man had built in Righteous- 
ness with the taxpayers’ money. 

I began writing my memoirs. 
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In order to enable myself to 
get down on paper a first-hand 
account of the new Zeitgeist , I 
left my family in Stanch’s care 
and set out on a tour of the ten 
towns. A single example of what 
I found in each instance should 
suffice to point up the general 
status quo: 

In Righteousness, a fifty-two 
year old patriarch-parson was 
convicted of raping a twelve-year 
old girl and given a two-year 
suspended sentence. 

In Truth, a blind woman was 
stoned to death by her neighbors 
because she accused them of be- 
having like swine. None of the 
neighbors were indicted. 

In Prudence, three teenage 
girls were arrested for soaping 
obscene pictures on automobile 
windshields and were taken into 
night court. The judge repri- 
manded the arresting officer for 
being too strait-laced, dismissed 
the charge, slipped the girls a 
credit apiece, and told them to go 
out and have a good time. 

In Straight-and-Narrow-Path, 
a fisherman turned his boat into 
a bawdy house and made more 
money in one month than he had 
made in all the previous months 
of his life put together. 

In Discretion, a patriarch-par- 
son murdered another patriarch- 
parson whom he found in bed with 
his wife. The judge who tried the 
case sentenced him to twenty- 
years, and then suspended it. 


In Virtue, eight women 
clubbed a taxi-driver to death 
with their spiked heels because 
he couldn’t fit all of them into his 
cab. Each of them received a sus- 
pended six-month sentence. 

In Humility, two youthful 
scientists used a five-year old boy 
in a dissection experiment that 
cost him his life. They were given 
a year apiece in the Righteous- 
ness Penitentiary. 

In Integrity, Strongwill Dim- 
ity and his fellow- “protectors” 
voted themselves a handsome 
raise in salary and augmented it 
with an equally handsome in- 
crease in their expense accounts. 

In Transcendence, a woman 
neglected her three children to 
the extent that two of them died 
of malnutrition. The case never 
came to court. 

In Purity, a young man named 
Benjamin Hill, Jr. broke into Af- 
fable Gray’s store, sprung the 
strong box, and took off with 
nine thousand credits for parts 
unknown. 

I HEADED straight for home 
the minute the chief of police 
told me the news. I threw open 
the door. “Chastity!” I called. 

Chastity didn’t answer, but 
“Little” Chastity did. She was 
entertaining her latest boy friend 
on the living room bench, and 
both of them were stoned. It 
made me sick just to look at her. 
"You’re out of luck, dad-buddy,” 
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she said. “She ran away with 
Stanch.” 

I seized her shoulders and 
shook her. “That’s not true!” 

“Oh, but it is true, dad-buddy. 
And why shouldn’t it be? It’s 
high time you came down out of 
the clouds and looked around. 

I slapped her. She laughed at 
me. I ran out of the house. 

I looked up at the face of the 
D.O. It bore a pronounced leer 
now, and the right eye was con- 
tracted in such a way that the 
old boy seemed to be delivering a 
knowing wink. The over-all ex- 
pression suggested complete cor- 
ruption. All I could think of was 
the picture of Dorian Gray. 

Spades should be called spades. 
This was not the picture of 
Dorian Gray. This was the pic- 
ture of Perfection — and the “ar- 
tist” was Benjamin Hill. 

Fortunately, the “artist” still 
had a quantity of “pigment” left. 
* * * 

I was growing old. It took me 
four days to reach my PT-boat 


this time. Two more to get ready. 
Three to go . . . 

Look, I’m not saying that a 
stern god is the answer to man- 
kind’s problems. I don’t know the 
answer to mankind’s problems. I 
only know that a stern god comes 
closer to being the answer than a 
tolerant god does. 

I let the remaining projectiles 
loose, and they wailed up from 
the mountainside like four angry 
banshees. I waited all day. Eve- 
ning came, and that old rou§ 
climbed up into the sky. One, 
two, three, four. The smile disap- 
peared. The wink was no more. 
Volcanic action took over, seas 
squirmed. Ridge-lips turned 
downward into a dour line. A 
frown so deep and dark and 
brooding that it bordered on be- 
ing a scowl settled on the vast 
face, and it settled there for 
keeps. Chastity would be back in 
no time. So would my son. 

So would the dark ages. 

I didn’t care. I raised my arms. 
“Let there be night!” I said. 


( Continued from page 67) 
time that will be alloted me; the 
choice, though, of a short and 
magnificent life selling igloos on 
Mercury has its appeal. I believe 
that you, also, are fascinated by 
impossibilities. (And remember 
what happened to Troy ? ) 

Therefore, I shall time the 
solid postal transmissions in a 
few moments and transport my- 


self accordingly. By the time 
you have read this far I shall be 
but moments away. 

Please consider the future, and 
please be afraid. In a few mo- 
ments you too, shall meet the 
Butcher. He is probably outside 
now, with a ring for you. 

Open the door and let him in. 

Love and kisses, 
Solomon/Scarle 
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MATING SEASON 

By WILTON G. BEGGS 


Amalia was a violent world. 
But no more so than the violence that 
remained hidden in the 
hearts of men — and women. 


I N less than a month,” Mary 
Gibbs whispered, hating the 
circling beasts. “Thank God I 
won’t be alive to see it again.” 

Mary had awaked only moments 
before, but the twin Amalia suns 
were already hot above the jun- 
gle fronds. The sky was harsh 
and metallic, a bilious green in- 
verted over a rank world of si- 
lence. Through a window Mary 
watched the gray creatures 
wheeling in the distance. 

Their movements had a night- 
marishly somnolent quality. The 
huge, leathery wings flapped so 
slowly that it seemed the beasts 
would lose momentum, and fall 
into the smoking lake beneath 
them. There were no placid cries, 
no calling to one another. The 
animals of Arnalla had not risen 
above a semireptile stage of evo- 
lution. They were voiceless, ex- 
cept during the mating season, 


when the females’ screams per- 
vaded the jungles from pole to 
pole. 

“Devils.” Mary rose painfully 
from the sweat-soaked bed. Tak- 
ing her dress off the back of a 
chair she slipped the rotting ma- 
terial over her head. She swayed, 
as she worked. “In less than a 
month the’yll make this planet 
even more a hell.” 

Mary had witnessed the specta- 
cle ten times, but she had never 
accepted it. The thing was too 
ghastly, too insane. It was in no 
way like the animal courtships of 
Earth. 

“Why are the females the ag- 
gressors?” Mary had asked her 
husband that first year, ten years 
ago, while the colonists were still 
living in the wrecked spaceship 
that had brought them to Arnal- 
la. She had cowered with the 
others, awed by the raging hor- 
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ror outside, waiting for an end to 
the weeks of death. 

“Arnalla isn’t Earth, darling,” 
James had said back then, his 
handsome face untroubled by the 
shrieking, and the guts and blood 
on the transparent portholes. 
“It's a different world, but this is 
basically the old story of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The strong fe- 
males kill off the weaklings. That 
way, only the best eggs are laid.” 

Mary had accepted this expla- 
nation of the annual carnage dur- 
ing her first season on the planet. 
She did not accept it later. Often, 
she had noticed, some battle- 
scarred veteran would become so 
fierce that she lived for years. 
Too old for egg-laying, the vet- 
erans killed hundreds of healthy 
but inexperienced young females 
before they finally drowned in 
their own blood. From the safety 
of the spaceship, where the colon- 
ists took refuge each mating pe- 
riod, Mary had seen these aged 
murderesses killing right and 
left for days on end. It was as if 
the ancient beasts were deter- 
mined to annihilate their entire 
race. 

“They are as I am,” Mary said 
dully, staring at the once-pretty 
face in the mirror beside her bed. 
She held up her pale hands, from 
which the flesh seemed in the 
process of melting away. “But 
where are my claws and fangs?” 

She sighed and looked out at 
the far-off, circling beasts. 


Though not the largest of Amal- 
ia’s animals, they were gigantic 
creatures, with wingspreads of at 
least thirty feet. From the armor- 
plated dragons of the northern 
seas, to the jungle behemoths, all 
the animals of Arnalla were 
monsters. Even the swamp vege- 
tarians possessed crocodilian 
teeth and claws of ii-on. 

“They have to be terrible,” her 
husband, James, had told Mary 
long ago. “No defenseless group 
could survive the mating. The 
madness hits every animal at the 
same time, on the same indefinite 
day. The males are always weak- 
er. After performing their duty 
they are immediately killed. For 
several weeks the females will at- 
tack anything that moves. Most 
of them die in combat, and the 
victors lay millions of eggs. The 
new generation hatches with in- 
credible swiftness. By the end of 
the Arnallan year the youngsters 
are full-grown. The planet teems 
with life, and the cycle is re- 
peated.” 

Mary shuddered, turning away 
from the window. This morning 
the pain in her stomach blazed 
with the force of lightning. She 
bent double. She moaned as the 
agony became more intense. 

A door opened, the rusted 
hinges screeching. “Darling?” 
Mary’s husband strode to her 
across the warped floor. Glowing 
with health he lifted her in his 
muscular arms. He was naked, 
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for the majority of the colonists 
had stopped wearing clothes after 
their third year on Arnalla. The 
humid, hot atmosphere ruined 
cloth, shredded it, made the brief- 
est skirt or trousers sticky and 
uncomfortable. Mary was of the 
few who had refused to discard 
the rotting Earthian garments. 

“Are you ill again, darling?” 
James’s sun-bronzed face was 
concerned. “I wanted you to sleep 
as long as possible. Last night 
. . . Perhaps I shouldn’t have 

Mary put her wasted fingers 
over her husband’s mouth. “Don’t 
apologize. You hadn’t treated me 
like a woman for such a long 
time.” 

She started to say more, then 
bit her colorless lips. She did not 
blame him because his love-mak- 
ing had been born of guilt rather 
than of desire. Held against his 
deep chest Mary could almost feel 
the vibrant life pounding 
through her husband’s hard 
young body. 

It is not his fault, she told her- 
self grimly. 

The pain eased, and Mary 
stood up, using James’s arm for 
support. “I wonder why it’s pro- 
gressing so slowly. I just hang 
on, don’t I ? The others went 
faster. They . . .” 

“Don’t,” said her husband. 
“Don’t, darling.” 

Mary smiled sadly, thinking of 
the others. They, too, had con- 


tracted this Arnallan disease 
without a name, this strange 
sickness the hostile climate pro- 
duced. They, too, had experi- 
enced pain, and had lingered un- 
til they were shells of their for- 
mer selves. Then they had died, 
and not any of the medical knowl- 
edge brought with the colonists 
from Earth had eased that dying 
by one iota. 

“You’ve not been resting 
enough lately,” James said, forc- 
ing a cheerful tone. “You’re . . .” 

“Of course I can’t rest!” The 
anguished words were out before 
Mary could dam them back. 
“Don’t you think I know what’s 
in your mind?” 

They glared at each other a 
moment, wildly, miserably. The 
twin suns were beating upon the 
room. It was being changed into 
an oven. Perspiration darkening 
her dress Mary ran to the window. 
Her arms were outstretched, as if 
in homage to the winged obsceni- 
ties circling in the bilious green 
sky. 

“They would understand,” she 
said, choking. “Those scarred old 
demons would understand how I 
feel.” 

Far below Mary, a few hundred 
feet beyond a strip of jungle, the 
lake shore began. A stone pier 
jutted into the water down di- 
rectly opposite the window. A 
dugout was tied to the pier. The 
bubbling surface of the lake was 
hazy with smoke. 
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“I’m sorry,” Mary said after a 
while, gaining control of herself. 
“The approach of the mating sea- 
son always sets me on edge.” 
Shielding her eyes she could 
barely see the great spaceship 
through the smoke. Rusted and 
stained it sat upright where the 
colonists had crash-landed ten 
years before, on a small volcanic 
island out in the lake. “Susan and 
I are going over this morning to 
prepare the quarters for this 
year’s refuge. I’m too weak for 
the heavy tasks, but she wants 
me to show her where the clean- 
ing utensils are.” 

Mary swung about. She stared 
at her husband, daring him to 
speak, begging him mutely. He 
blanched beneath the golden tan. 
His mouth opened, but no sound 
came forth. 

They left the room and went 
into the upstairs hall of the im- 
mense house. The big, rambling 
building had been erected by the 
colonists during their first 
months on the planet, before they 
recognized the trap into which 
they had plunged themselves. 
There had been one hundred of 
them then, the original number. 
Few of them were over thirty at 
the time, and they had built 
grandly, for the future, for the 
overflow of babies expected with- 
in the next decade. 

“I hate the house,” Mary said, 
leaning on James as they walked 
toward a staircase at the end of 


the long hall. “To me it is the 
symbol of our failure in this aw- 
ful world.” Desolation lay on both 
sides of her. All the generous 
rooms by which she and her hus- 
band passed were empty of peo- 
ple, the handmade furniture 
moldy and mildewed, gaping 
doors fallen inward, or hanging 
by a rusted hinge. “On Earth it 
would have taken a century to 
make this havoc. But Arnalla! 
Arnalla is Hell!” 

They went down the creaking 
stairs carefully, avoiding the 
steps ready to give way under a 
heavy weight. Sometimes it 
seemed to Mary that nothing they 
had built on this planet, or 
brought with them, had lasted 
more than a score of weeks. Some- 
thing in the air, something in the 
exhalation of the very soil, has- 
tened all forms of decay and 
death. The colonists’ powerful 
weapons and work tools had worn 
out years ago, though everything 
of this sort had been almost in- 
destructible on Earth. 

“I wish I had died with my 
mother and father,” Mary said 
bitterly. “Don’t you wish we had 
lived in dignity, until the bombs 
fell?” 

Her husband lowered his head, 
but made no reply, and Mary real- 
ized he did not wish the thing at 
all. Dreadful as Arnalla was, he 
clung to his life. For some reason 
he thrived in the malevolent at- 
mosphere. He accepted each de- 
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gradation, the hunger and fear, 
the Adamic nudity, the advanc- 
ing loss of every vestige of Earth- 
ian civilization. He accepted, and 
he had bloomed while the others 
wilted and perished. 

Mary remembered James’s ex- 
citement on the day far in the 
past when the famous explorer, 
Enno Arnal, invited them to be 
among his settlers on this bizarre 
world. “Think of it!” James had 
exulted to her that evening. “My 
family’s old friend has stumbled 
upon the only hospitable planet 
besides Earth that man has found 
in the Galaxy. He wants us to go. 
He needs strong young men and 
gilds. Marry me, darling. Give 
our children a chance. I’m cer- 
tain the next war is going to 
wipe out the human race on 
Earth.” 

So Mary had married the boy 
she loved, not because she be- 
lieved Earth doomed, but because 
he would have gone without her 
if she had refused him. She was 
eighteen, and he barely twenty, 
and the tears of her parents had 
been forgotten during the long, 
long honeymoon through space. 

“Anral promised us so much,” 
Mary said, struggling for her 
breath at the foot of the molder- 
ing staircase. “But I’ve stopped 
hating him, James. I envy Arnal, 
that the beasts snatched him 
away before we stopped hoping.” 

She chuckled without humor, 
remembering how the optimistic 


young settlers had maintained 
their high spirits after their 
leader was killed by a lake caco- 
demon during the first mating 
season. After the sickness began, 
and the crashed spaceship proved 
unrepairable, they had still 
hoped. Even after the tools and 
weapons fell apart in their hands, 
their hope had remained, and 
even after they were reduced to 
hunting food with spears and 
axes. In the beginning they ex- 
pected the overdue ships that 
were to bring fresh supplies and 
new people. Then, when four 
years of wretchedness slipped by, 
and five, and six, the remnant 
left alive had searched the green 
sky just for a rescue vessel to 
take them off the planet of death. 

No ship came, however, and fi- 
nally the shrinking emigrant 
band had experienced the full 
horror of their abandonment. 
They could question no further 
whether the ultimate war which 
must not happen, had happened, 
or whether the rockets which 
must never be loosed, had ob- 
literated the cities of Earth. They 
the dying prisoners of Arnalla, 
were the last human beings alive 
in the universe. 

“It seems incredible yet,” Mary 
said, as she and James walked 
across the rubble covering the 
ground floor of the house. 
Through a hole in a wall created 
by some night monster, she 
could see a girl bending over a 
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fuming cook fire. The girl was 
nude, and no more than sixteen 
by the Earthian age scale. She 
was auburn-haired and very pret- 
ty. “You and I and Susan. 'The 
last of our kind anywhere, 
James.” 

The girl glanced up on hearing 
Mary’s voice. She waved artlessly, 
but Mary did not miss the un- 
spoken signal that sang between 
the nubile child and the man. 
The pain and nausea of her ill- 
ness rose in Mary like a sword. 
She fought it sternly, sorrowfully 
amused by her husband’s boyish 
expression of lust. 

No effort had been made in 
years at keeping the ground floor 
repaired. The big room Mary and 
he traversed was filthy with a 
brown, noisome fungus. It was 
spread across the boards like a 
carpet. Pulpy bunches of the 
blight reared in balls upon the 
crumbling tables and chairs. 
Mary and James went outside into 
a tiny area of packed dirt beside 
the house. 

“Breakfast,” the naked child 
said, turning a rickety spit slow- 
ly over the fire. She removed a 
lump of meat gingerly, and hand- 
ed it to James. The greasy mass 
was half-raw. He tore it with his 
gleaming teeth. Mary declined her 
portion, shaking her head and 
shoving her trembling fists deep 
inside the pockets of her sweat- 
dampened dress. 

“Aren’t you hungry?” Juice 


trickled down the girl’s dimpled 
chin as she ate. “James may not 
kill anything today.” 

Mary leaned against the house 
wall. “It doesn’t matter.” The ex- 
terior of the building was tor- 
tured to the roof by a thick mat 
of blackish, mosslike plants. Mary 
rested against the rubbery sub- 
stance gratefully. “After the wea- 
pons ruined, and it became so dif- 
ficult to get our food, I used to be 
starved all the time. But the sick- 
ness takes care of that. Like the 
others, I’ve lost my appetite.” 

Instinctively the girl and the 
man looked behind them into the 
tangle of primitive trees and 
ferns and vines abounding to- 
ward the west. In that direction 
lay the cemetery. It was sub- 
merged by the sultry wilderness, 
but once the region about the 
house had been cleared for miles. 
The clearing had extended to the 
beast barrier that had kept ani- 
mals away except during the in- 
sanity of the mating season. Now 
the barrier was inoperative, and 
the jungle was tightening a noose 
about the building, pushing at it 
everywhere with mushrooming 
varieties of trees and ferns that 
grew several inches in a single 
day. 

“Are you ready to help me at 
the ship?” the girl said to Mary 
with a cordiality ludicrous in its 
falseness. “I don’t think we 
should wait about preparing for 
the annual move. The rage may 
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hit the beasts early this year. 
Those metal doors will look good 
to us in a couple of weeks.” 

James shuffled his bare feet un- 
comfortably, and Mary resisted 
an urge to slap the pretty, lying 
face. “Really, Susan,” she said, 
“one would think you’re afraid.” 

Mary knew this was not the 
case. Susan was fearless. Often, 
when some lake or jungle animal 
invaded the ground floor at night, 
the girl left the safety of the 
upper apartments and accom- 
panied James down the stairs to 
scare the creature away with 
nothing but flickering torches. 

Susan had been the only child 
among the colonists on the flight 
to Arnalla, and she scarcely re- 
membered Earth. Following the 
early death of her parents the 
new planet had become her natu- 
ral home. She had entered adol- 
escence in excellent health, un- 
touched by the misfortunes over- 
whelming her elders. James alone 
matched her in determination to 
carve out some sort of future for 
themselves despite ail odds. He 
and she seemed physically im- 
mune to the effects of the inhu- 
man struggle and the poisonous 
air. 

“A wounded swamp dragon 
was on yonder side of the lake 
yesterday,” James said, sorely ill 
at ease. He bit his lip and looked 
vaguely toward the east. “If it’s 
weak enough, maybe I can get 
some more meat for us.” 


Mary watched the naked pair 
intently. She was struck, not for 
the first time, by a dazed sensa- 
tion that she was dead already, 
that this graceful man and girl 
were a latter-day Adam and Eve, 
and Arnalla the hellish Eden 
from which another tribe of rep- 
tilious brutes would eventually 
spring. Again she caught a flash 
of understanding leaping be- 
tween the two, as James turned 
to go. 

Mary was not certain how long 
her husband and Susan had been 
lovers. The affair stretched back 
some months, toward the death of 
Lois Jones, the ninety-seventh 
human victim of Arnalla. Lois 
was of the older colonists, and 
she had mothered the child at 
night, when the four of them 
were alone in the upstairs apart- 
ments they shared with ninety- 
six ghosts and Lois’s bright 
memories of a Texas childhood. 
Afterwards, the drawling South- 
ern voice silenced forever, Mary 
had grieved for Susan. 

“We must be gentle,” she had 
told James many times in the 
weeks that followed. “We recall 
our Earthian happiness. Susan 
was too young. She knows noth- 
ing but this torment.” 

Mary had not realized until 
much later that the girl was con- 
tented with her lot. Only when 
the initial stages of the familiar 
sickness had fastened upon Mary, 
and she would awake in the mid- 
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die of the night to find James ab- 
sent from their bed, did she begin 
to suspect the betrayal in Susan’s 
room down the hall. She examined 
the girl through different eyes 
then. What she found had 
alarmed Mary as no beast of Ar- 
nalla ever had. In Susan, Mary 
saw the first truly Arnallan wom- 
an, physically desirable to any 
virile man, but a woman devoid of 
conscience. A soulless female as 
cold-blooded in her passions as 
the semireptiles of the Arnallan 
jungles. 

“I’ll walk with you a little way, 
James,” Mary said tensely. He 
was picking up his hunting ax 
from a crude bench beside the 
fire. By endless polishing they 
managed to keep the blade par- 
tially free of rust. “I want to be 
with you this morning. Perhaps 
I’ll not see you again.” 

She said the quick sentence 
purposely, to test them. Their re- 
action showed her beyond any 
lingering doubt that she was not 
mistaken. She heard Susan’s 
startled gasp, and James had al- 
most dropped the ax. He was stu- 
pid with confusion, his cheeks 
reddening, the sleek muscles of 
his torso strained and taut. 

“I always worry when you 
track for food,” Mary continued, 
as if unaware of the consterna- 
tion she had provoked. “I’m 
afraid you’ll be killed someday.” 

James relaxed, the flush drain- 
ing from his face. “There’s no 


real danger just before the mat- 
ing. All of them are sluggish till 
the madness hits.” 

Even then Mary did not blame 
him. An intolerable burden was 
on her heart, but no hatred. He 
had loved her once with the affec- 
tion of an idealistic young bride- 
groom. She had never forgotten 
his tenderness ; she could not 
condemn him now. She knew the 
prime mover in the plot against 
her was not he. 

“Don’t go far, Mary,” Susan 
said anxiously. “We should cross 
to the island before the noon 
geysers boil. It’s going to take at 
least until nightfall to get the 
compartments ready for occu- 
pancy.” 

Mary gazed at the mature child 
with genuine sadness, thinking 
of the naive high-school belle 
Susan would likely have been at 
this age, in the old days. What- 
ever Earth might have produced, 
it would not have been this lovely 
and precocious fiend. 

They went down the steep 
slope together, away from the 
black and rotting building. At a 
number of places James hacked 
out a path for them through the 
undergrowth that had shot up 
during the night. Overhead, the 
twisting, evil-smelling ferns rose 
in a canopy eighty feet thick. 
They shut out any trace of light. 
Everywhere there was a pall of 
silence in a world without birds 
or insects. 
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Under the burning suns again, 
Mary and James left Susan 
stamping her feet impatiently 
beside the stone pier. The two of 
them walked slowly off, along the 
strip of sand between the jungle 
edge and the smoky water of the 
lake. Steam rose about them, 
pushing up from fissures leading 
downward into the bowels of the 
planet. The pain was so cruel, 
and Mary’s legs trembled so much 
that she feared her husband 
would notice, but he was preoccu- 
pied in his own misery. 

She did not speak until a back- 
ward thrust of the lake had hid- 
den them from Susan at the pier. 
“I can’t go farther,” she said, 
taking his hand and holding it to 
her breast. She stared at him 
wearily, thinking how beautiful 
he was, his long-lashed eyes 
downcast, the moistness weaving 
ringlets in his curly hair. “Let me 
rest a minute, James. Then do 
you wish me to go back to her? 
To Susan?” 

Once more he started and 
glared at her wildly. He groaned, 
and suddenly, without warning, 
she was comforting him in her 
wasted arms as though he were a 
bewildered child. Through a gath- 
ering mist of agony she took the 
ax from his grasp. He shut his 
eyes and sank upon his knees be- 
fore her. The angry sound of 
masculine weeping hung heavily 
on the clouded air. 

“It’s Arnalla.” Inch by inch 


Mary raised the ax to her shoul- 
der. “Arnalla poisons everything. 
I’ve known for a week Susan in- 
tends to murder me at the ship 
today.” 

“God,” said the man. “Oh, 
god !” His broad back was twitch- 
ing beneath the scourge of her 
words, and he buried his face in 
her dress. At first Mary thought 
he would beg forgiveness, but 
when he spoke she knew he was 
lost to her for eternity. “You’ll 
live too long,” he said thickly. 
“You’ll live into the mating sea- 
son, and be in our way. Time is so 
short. Each year is precious. 
Don’t you see, darling? Susan 
and I are the only chance our 
race has left. Why is it she and I 
alone have escaped the sickness? 
It’s because Arnalla has accepted 
us, somehow. If our babies are 
conceived during the proper pro- 
creative season, we’re convinced 
the planet will spare them, and 
gradually alter and absorb their 
descendants into her scheme of 
life.” 

Above Mary the twin suns 
were blotted out by a flapping 
leather wing. She looked up, and 
saw a trio of filthy, lizard-headed 
monsters circling in the sky. 
They were not dangerous, with 
the mating orgy sp near, but she 
shuddered nevertheless. Two 
were young, male and female, but 
the third was a nightmare of 
sterility and scars and grinning 
teeth. 
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“When the madness strikes,” 
Mary said to James quietly, “the 
barren one will kill both of them 
before an egg is laid. In her own 
poor witless way she’ll try to rob 
this planet of its powei's. And 
she’ll be right, for Arnalla is 
Hell, and the Arnallan way of 
existence should be opposed by 
any method possible.” 

The man pushed away from 
Mary abruptly, and his hand- 
some face was crazed and stub- 
born. “No!” he said, admiring 
the beasts in the sky. “Arnalla is 
our adopted mother. No matter 
what she does to my offspring, I 
know they’ll owe her their gift of 
life.” 

Dark visions burst at Mary 
then, specters of the future bub- 
bling in her frightened brain like 
the water in the lake. “The hu- 
man race?” she cried, loathing 
him at last. “Can we not welcome 
doomsday possessing the souls 
and the minds and bodies of our 
ancestors? Would you let Earth’s 
noblest achievement grovel final- 
ly on all fours, in the ooze?” 

He was beginning to straight- 
en himself distrustfully when she 
hit him with the ax. It was a sur- 
prising blow, swifter and strong- 
er than she had any reason to 
demand of her feeble frame. He 


gave a barking scream as he 
slumped forward. She struck him 
twice more, and the blood con- 
cealed his expression of pain and 
incredulity. 

“The only way,” Mary said, 
stumbling blindly. “The human 
way!” 

She kissed her husband’s hands 
and spread sand over the crimson 
mask that had been his counte- 
nance. With infinite tiredness she 
sat down on a slimy boulder near 
him. Heat shimmered along the 
ground. The humid jungle was 
behind her, the lake in front, and 
steam rose around the stone on 
every side. In the air three shad- 
ows wheeled, the oldest beast ris- 
ing and falling between the un- 
scarred youngsters. 

“I am .a daughter of Earth,” 
Mary said softly, addressing the 
entire, listening planet. “And a 
jealous woman. And my mother’s 
priceless children will never be- 
long to you.” 

She waited, calm and resolute. 
She fought grimly each time the 
pain flamed at her in an attempt 
to block her from the kindness 
she must now perform. Soon 
Susan would come to investigate 
the prolonged absence. Mary held 
the ax ready in her lap. 

THE END 


"Savage Pellucidar," a Never-Before-Published Novelet 
by Edgar Rice Burroughs will be featured in the No- 
vember AMAZING, on sale October 10. Don't miss it. 
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In the pre-dawn hours the old man 
scoured the city to find a wor- 
shipper for the goddess he loved , 



By EDWARD W. LUDWIG 


S he awoke slow!#, as if from a 
thousand-year sleep. Out of 
the dark vacuity of conscious- 
ness came the single thought: 

“I am alive. I still exist.” 

She tried to open her eyes, but 
her eyelids were frozen shut. She 
tried to open her mouth in an- 
ticipation of speech. Her lips 
seemed fused and as dry as an- 
cient, sun-baked leather. 

Out of the black silence came 
a voice, a humming-bird drone, 
far away: 

“Awake, mighty Hecate . . . 
oh, gods of wind, fire and, pain 
. . . by the heart of Astaroth, 
the tongue of Asmodius, awake 
. . . per vota nostra, ipse nunc 
surgat nobilis dicatus Hecate!" 

The muted words of the chant 
were as tiny fingers of warmth 
touching the witch-goddess, dis- 
pelling the clouds of forgetful- 
ness. The fingers seemed to ca- 
ress her face, opening her dark, 
black-browed eyes, giving soft- 
ness and warmth to red, sensu- 
ous lips. 

She became aware of a soft 
breeze stirring the midnight 
blackness of her long hair, 
brushing it across the clear, 
white flesh of face and throat. 
The breeze teased at the edges of 
her frail robe. The garment, as 
delicate and light as a veil of fog, 
fluttered back to her shoulders 
so that moonlight fell upon the 
whiteness of her full breasts and 
naked body. 


The voice cried, “Hecate, beau- 
tiful Hecate! You are here!” 

“Yes, my children — at last.” 

She sucked the cold night air 
deep into her lungs. How won- 
derful it was ! The familiar 
summons, the joyous awakening, 
the thrill of the magic moon and 
the dark sea of worshipping fac- 
es ; then the wine, the throbbing 
beat of drums, the lusty dancing, 
the frenzied chants, and — most 
wonderful of all — Love. 

“You are more beautiful than 
ever,” said the voice, reverently. 
“In all the universe there is none 
as lovely as you.” 

She closed her eyes, smiling, 
letting the words echo through 
her consciousness. She stretched 
her arms above her head, bask- 
ing in the joy of feeling alive. 
Then she brought her hands 
down, ever so slightly, over na- 
ked waist, long firm thighs, 
smooth white knees. She was 
aware of the rapid rise and fall 
of her breasts. 

She opened her eyes, still smil- 
ing. 

“Thank you, my children. I — ” 

She stopped, her tongue fro- 
zen. Her slow gaze fell to the 
clearing which should have held 
a choked sea of eager faces. 

There was but a single face. 

Just one. 

It was that of old Martin. He 
was a sparrow-faced little man, 
his shaggy gray hair tumbling 
over his wizened features as he 
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knelt before the stone altar. 

She remembered. Suddenly 
she felt very old and very weary. 

I had forgotten, she thought. 
I had forgotten that I am alone. 
It is the year 1997, and I am 
alone. . . . 

TAESPITE the grief that had 
U welled up within her, she 
held her head high. 

“Beautiful Hecate,” came 
Martin’s soft voice, “you are sad. 
Are you angry with me?” 

Her slender body lost some of 
its stiffness. “No, not angry. 
But I do not understand your 
people. I do not understand why 
they let the old gods die.” 

As she spoke, a dark proces- 
sion of lost faces marched 
through her mind. Great Dagon, 
lovely Diana, beautiful Venus, 
swift Hermes, mighty Zeus. 
How strong they had once been ! 

But those who worshipped the 
other Master had come with 
their holy water and their cruci- 
fixes and their edicts. Then, and 
by far the worst, had come the 
doubters, spewing forth cold 
logic to prove that the Elder 
Gods could not exist. The entire 
Earth had been washed with 
logic. It had been soaped, 
brushed and toileted and laid to 
dry in sterile sunlight. 

The Elder Gods had died like 
leaves on an October tree, falling 
one by one — for without believ- 
ers they could not exist. 


Now only she — and the King 
himself, the Master of Darkness 
— remained. 

Hecate’s sad eyes turned to 
the sparrow-faced man. “You’re 
a poet, Martin. You understand 
men. How did it happen? Why 
did men stop believing?” 

The old man shrugged. “Per- 
haps my people became old. They 
lost their fear of the night. They 
told their children there was 
nothing to fear in a darkened 
room, and they lost their power 
to imagine. They put equations 
on pieces of paper and they made 
microscopes and telescopes. And 
whatever could not be explained 
by the equations, whatever could 
not be seen through the micro- 
scopes and telescopes, was cast 
out, ignored, explained away.” 

He nodded at the sky. “Men 
made new gods, forgetting the. 
old. There are the new gods — the 
planets and stars, the silver 
rockets. Can the wine of Diony- 
sus compete with the challenge 
of Mars? Can the joy of a Sabbat 
surpass the thrill of conquering 
Jupiter’s ice seas?” 

Hecate shook her dark head. 
“But we could have given them 
wealth, immortality, all the ec- 
stacies of Earth. They had no 
right to forget us. Didn’t they 
know that we can’t exist unless 
they believe in us?” 

Martin didn’t answer. 

“And you,” she went on, 
“why aren’t you like the others ?” 
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He scratched the back of his 
gray, shaggy head. “Perhaps be- 
cause my father and his father 
worshipped you. I was taught to 
believe. Too, maybe it’s a kind of 
perverseness — my way of defy- 
ing a world that has no use for a 
poet who writes only of ancient 
things.” 

Her face softened. She smiled 
at this helpless, absurd little 
man. A poet, a maker of dreams, 
living his feeble existence in a 
forest cabin. An exile in this 
drab world of 1997. Yet without 
his faith, she knew, the darkness 
would devour her as it devoured 
a thousand gods and goddesses 
before her. 

S HE raised her face to the full, 
silver moon. Memory was 
strong. It was easy to imagine 
that this was a night of a thou- 
sand, two thousand years ago. 

Yes, how clear it was! In her 
mind’s vision she could see her- 
self swooping down from the 
night sky. Behind her would be 
her monstrous brood — ghoulish 
Mormo, the poltergeist Ceropis, 
the thousand-shaped, donkey- 
footed Empusas. 

She could see the steaming 
cauldron with its hissing hell- 
broth, with its wondrous odors of 
lizard and toad and storax and 
myrrh. 

Down, down she would swoop, 
over the heads of the gape- jawed 
worshippers, through the swirl- 


ing smoke, past the black-robed 
priests and their shrine of laurel 
boughs, across the chalked pen- 
tagram and to the great stone 
throne. 

Then the shouting, the howl- 
ing, the dancing ! The wild 
rhythm of skin-drums, louder 
and louder, like a chorus of thun- 
derous heart-beats surging up 
from the Earth. 

The occasional figures, edging 
away from the light of the fire 
and lifting heads of silhouetted 
black to the full moon. The hur- 
ried disrobing, the gestures, the 
changing. Suddenly the beast 
howl, rising above the drum 
rhythms and the shrieking voic- 
es. Then the swift beast move- 
ments and the skittering away 
into the night. 

More chants, more incanta- 
tions. The hurling of rainbow 
powers into dancing flame. The 
stripping of virgins, the screams 
and laughter, the futile beat of 
hands, the pulling of soft young 
bodies into the shadows. 

The melting of waxen images. 
The bleating of a black lamb, the 
thrust of sharp teeth. The flow of 
hot crimson into an altar’s 
trench. 

Out of the flames, a new ar- 
rival ! Perhaps laughing Pan, his 
cloven hoofs tapping to the beat 
of drums. Perhaps, if the moon 
were very bright, the greatest of 
them all! The Master! 

Upon such a moment all move- 
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ment and all sound would cease. 
Pan and even mighty Hecate 
would fall prostrate, heads 
touching the century-worn 
earth. . . . 

Hecate blinked. The vision 
faded. The priests, the worship- 
pers, the smoke and flame dis- 
solved into forest shadows. The 
shoutings, the chantings became 
fragile echoes carried away by 
the night-breeze, swept like 
frightened ghosts back to lost 
and forgotten centuries. 

Gone, she thought, gone for- 
ever. 

S HE became aware that a mur- 
mur had fallen over the for- 
est, like the drone of an ap- 
proaching rocket, far away. 
Abruptly, it loudened and ex- 
ploded into a chorus of deep- 
throated, metallic growls. Vibra- 
tions traveled through the 
ground like invisible legs of 
great iron spiders. The stone 
throne trembled. 

In the distance, hovering be- 
neath the tree-horizon, was an 
ever-brightening glow of light. 

“Martin! What is it? What’s 
happening?” 

The old man looked apolegeti- 
cally down at his cracked, worn 
shoes. “This is why I called you. 
The men from the city are de- 
stroying the forest. My house, 
your throne, the altar — all will 
be destroyed.” 

She choked. “Why, Martin?” 


“They’re going to build a new 
rocket port here. The forest, they 
say, is a waste of space.” 

She leaped down from the 
throne, eyes wild, black a whirl- 
ing crown of midnight. “When 
will they be here?” 

“V — very soon. Maybe within 
an hour.” 

She spat. “You fool ! You should 
have called me sooner. It’s been 
weeks since you’ve called me!” 

“I was sick, beautiful Hecate, 
so sick I couldn’t even leave my 
house. Even when they told me 
the house would be destroyed — ” 

“Silence! Without the throne 
and altar I, too, will be de- 
stroyed. I won’t be able to come 
even when you call me!” 

“I— I know.” 

She gasped. “Martin, you 
know I need two things in order 
to live: love and worship. You 
must help me find new disciples, 
men who will believe in me and 
love me. Only with that faith 
and love can I live apart from the 
forest and throne and altar. We 
must find those disciples now, 
before sunrise. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The metallic crunchings grew 
louder as hungry steel mouths 
closed over pine and spruce. The 
light was brighter, rivaling the 
glow of the moon. 

“Did you hear me, Martin? We 
must find those disciples before 
sunrise!” 

“B — but I’ve tried before to 
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tell men of your beauty. They 
won’t believe me. They think I’m 
crazy.” 

“Tonight I’ll go with you. I’ll 
help you. I’ll make them see my 
beauty. They’ll have to worship 
me.” 

“But they can’t see you. They 
can neither see nor hear you un- 
less they believe in you.” 

Her eyes flashed. “Just one 
disciple, Martin! If I find just 
one, I’ll be stronger, strong 
enough to live away from the 
throne, strong enough so that 
others can see me. Then they, 
too, will believe. They’ll begin to 
give me love, Martin — the love 
that only young men can give — 
and I’ll be as I used to be. I can 
give them gifts, even immortal- 
ity. Promise them that, Martin! 
Promise them immortality!” 

Martin looked at the hostile 
glow of light. He shivered before 
the ripping, crunching sounds of 
the machines. 

“I’ll try, beautiful Hecate.” 

As he spoke, the steel-jawed 
face of chugging metal monster 
appeared at the edge of the clear- 
ing. 

Hecate screamed. 

They ran. . . . 

HPHE city was a great, bubbling 
A cauldron of swarming human- 
ity. Its deep canyons blazed with 
the rainbow brightness of shim- 
mering neon. Its air was heavy 
with the grumble of silver jet- 


mobiles. Overhead, copter-jets 
swished and darted over the can- 
yon tops like green- and red-eyed 
bats. 

They stumbled through the 
man-swarm that covered the sec- 
ond-level slidewalk. 

“Go where they’re unhappy, 
Martin, where they’re dissatis- 
fied.” 

Martin thought for an instant. 
“There’s a place just a block 
away. We’ll try that first.” 

Suddenly a coldness and a 
weariness crept over her. She 
swayed. “W — wait, Martin. 
There’s something wrong with 
me.” 

It was as if a force were suck- 
ing the strength and life from 
her body. 

She looked up. 

Before her loomed Gothic tow- 
ers, ornate spires, delicately- 
stained glass windows. A cathe- 
dral. A red-bricked anachronism 
half-hidden among silver moun- 
tains of steel and cement. 

She shuddered. 

The home of the Unmention- 
able One. The Great Destroyer of 
darkness. 

There had been a time when 
she and her brood would have 
swarmed into a cathedral 
screeching with evil delight. 
Now, a single wave of a crucifix, 
a single drop of holy water would 
mean oblivion. 

“Martin,” she breathed, “take 
me away, please.” 
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The old man squinted at the 
cathedral and jerked. “I’m sorry. 
I — I didn’t think.” 

He led her away, stumbling 
through the fury of flesh, sound 
and light. 

Strength returned to her and, 
gradually, a sense of satisfac- 
tion came to her. She’d caught 
only a glimpse of the cathedral’s 
interior, but it had appeared 
empty. A smile touched her 
moist red lips. Even the Unmen- 
tionable One, it seemed, was not 
doing so well these days. 

“Here we are,” puffed Martin. 
“I’m sure we’ll find unhappy, 
lonely people in here.” 

THE SPACERAT, said the 
glowing red sign. The outside of 
the building was painted the 
dull, deep yellow of decayed 
teeth. On the swinging door was 
a caricature of a black rat sitting 
in a bowl-like spaceship. 

They entered. 

A quiet semi-darkness met 
them like the caress of soft 
hands. Hecate paused, both sur- 
prised and pleased. There were 
those in the city who wanted to 
escape from the dizzying ava- 
lanche of movement and light 
and sound. 

She eyed the men who sat si- 
lent at the bar, sipping cool, col- 
ored liquids. Yes, she could feel 
the aura of loneliness in the air, 
the loneliness of men who escape 
into shadows. 


She spied two young men 
wearing the white, skin-tight 
uniforms of the Moon Patrol. 
Devils of hatred danced in her 
eyes. 

How she hated them ! The 
souls of these empty-eyed rock- 
etmen were as dry and hollow as 
the tubes of their rockets. These 
were the men who had robbed 
the moon of its mystery, its mag- 
ic and beauty. These were the 
men who had transformed the 
moon into a flame-scarred target, 
a battered bulls-eye in the sky. 
If only she had the power to 
swoop down upon them in her 
true form : snake-haired, fire- 
eyed, fork-tongued ! 

She whirled away from them, 
the bottom of her thin robe float- 
ing upward like breeze-stirred 
feathers. “Over there, Martin. 
The young man at the end of the 
bar. I can feel his bitterness. 
Talk to him. He’ll believe.” 

Martin walked up to the black- 
haired, side-burned man in the 
faded leather jacket. Hecate 
stood back, almost afraid to lis- 
ten as words drifted to her faint- 
ly: 

“. . . a woman,” Martin was 
saying, “most beautiful you ever 
saw . . .” 

A slow, deep, tired voice: 
“. . . weren’t for a woman, I 
wouldn’t be drunk.” 

Martin’s gaunt face was white. 
Beads of perspiration glittered 
on his wrinkled forehead. “. . . 
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do anything you want . . . nev- 
er find anyone like . . 

The young man turned his 
head, disinterested. 

Hecate trembled, then 
straightened and moved forward 
seductively. “Martin, tell him 
about my beauty, my body, tell 
him how warm my kisses are. 
Tell him how I make love.” 

“Y — yes, beautiful Hecate. 
But—” 

She silenced him with a sweep 
of her hand, sat on the bar stool 
beside the black-haired young 
man. She opened her robe to 
reveal the shadowy whiteness of 
her large breasts. She crossed 
her long legs and ran her deli- 
cate fingers suggestively down 
her firm, naked thighs. Her 
slightly parted lips touched the 
ear of the bitter-faced young 
man. 

“Can it be,” she breathed, 
“that you don’t want to make 
love to me? It will be as nothing 
you’ve ever known.” 

“Hecate, he can’t hear you,” 
whined Martin. 

“Silence! Listen to me, young 
man, hear me. Listen to what my 
friend says. I can give you — ” 

The young man turned away. 
“Damned nut,” he muttered. 

He downed his drink, cleared 
his throat, rose, strode to the 
swinging door. 

So swiftly. So very swiftly. 

Hecate knew that he was like 
all the others. He could not meas- 


ure a philtre’s power on a slide 
rule nor discover Valhalla in a 
telescope. 

Therefore he could not believe. 

O UTSIDE again, they stood on 
the slidewalk. They were 
tight, silent little islands in the 
flowing stream of mankind. 

At length Martin murmured, 
“Maybe you could stay alive in the 
city. After all, I believe in you, 
and I can love you — just as I 
used to.” 

She sighed. “Thank you, Mar- 
tin, but you know you couldn’t. 
You’re — forgive me — an old 
man.” 

She stiffened. “Martin, the 
children! Of course. They could 
not love me, but at least they 
would believe. I could keep liv- 
ing. What time is it? Is it too 
late to find children?” 

Martin shook his head. “It’s 
never too late to find children 
these days. They’re so filled with 
vita-tabs they sleep only an hour 
or so a night. But children aren’t 
as they used to be. They’ve 
changed, too.” 

“Nonsense! Children never 
change. Take me to them. Quick- 
ly!” 

Martin nodded. He began to 
walk. 

The minds of children, 
thought Hecate. They were like 
empty bottles, uncapped, new 
and shining. Why not fill the 
bottles? Start with the boiling 
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potions of superstition. Add the 
blood-red wines of hatred, the 
midnight elixirs of fear. Stir 
well, shake, and cap tightly. Seal 
them forever against the cold 
winds of logic! 

Down, down the furious 
streets. Pushing, dodging, stum- 
bling, being pushed, squeezed, 
thrust, carried forward. 

Somewhere in the night a 
clock struck, its clear tones ris- 
ing above the babble of the city. 
It struck once, twice, three 
times. 

Hecate paled. “Three o’clock, 
Martin. Hurry!” 

The old man faltered. He 
leaned against the side of a 
building. 

“Beautiful Hecate, I’m so 
tired.” He closed his eyes and 
gasped for breath. “I told you 
I’d been sick. Let me rest just a 
minute — ” 

“No,” she snapped. “If dawn 
comes and we haven’t found an- 
other believer — ” She shuddered, 
unable to voice the horrible 
thought. 

Martin’s eyes opened. “Yes, 
beautiful Hecate.” 

Onward. Like scraps of drift- 
wool in a riptide. 

A T last a great emptiness lay 
before them, a blue-floored 
canyon resting in the midst of 
towering steel and concrete. 

“Here we are,” said Martin, 
panting. “It’s the spaceport.” 


They walked up to a trans- 
parent glassite wall that was 
stripped with red warning 
lights. Inside, to their right, was 
a long line of white-domed hang- 
ers. Far across the field, as if on 
the other side of a lake, lay a 
score of needle-nosed continental 
rockets. They were huddled in a 
neat, unbroken row like dead 
wasps on a collector’s display 
board. Nearer, in the center of 
the field, three guide-cars were 
towing a silver rocket of Mars 
Exploration. 

Abruptly, Hecate saw the 
children. 

There were two, boys, one very 
small, one not so small. Their 
noses and palms were pressed 
against the transparent wall. 
Their eager gazes were hungry 
tongues devouring the blue mir- 
acle before them. 

“Be careful, Martin. Don't 
frighten them.” 

Martin tottered toward them, 
touching the wall once and again 
to keep his balance. Hecate glid- 
ed after him, her features calm 
and confident. 

“Hi, boys,” said Martin. 

The boys turned. Their bodies 
seemed manlike and strangely 
similar in their white tunics. It 
was as if they were store mani- 
kins, products of molds that dif- 
fered only in size. 

The larger boy, about ten, 
said, “What’s the matter, Mis- 
ter? You sick?” 
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Martin tried unsuccessfully to 
laugh. “N — no. I just want to 
tell you something. Would you 
believe I’ve found something a 
lot more fun than watching rock- 
ets?” 

The smaller boy, about six, 
seemed interested. “What’s more 
fun than watchin’ rockets?” 

“It sounds strange, but it’s 
true. Have you heard of invisi- 
bility?” 

“Sure, like with the Green 
Flash on TV. But there ain’t no 
such thing, really.” 

Martin smiled. He was breath- 
ing easier now. “No, not so far 
as science knows. But I’m a sci- 
entist, and — ” He hesitated, a 
mock frown creasing his fore- 
head. “No, I guess I’d better not 
tell you.” 

Hecate scowled. What in Luci- 
fer was old Martin babbling 
about? She started to scream a 
protest. 

The older boy stepped back 
from the wall. “Okay, go on and 
tell us, Mister.” 

Suddenly she understood. She 
clapped her hands. Martin was 
being clever. The scientific ap- 
proach. Yes, this was it. Yes, 
yes ! She bent forward, her head 
shaking with excitement, a black 
and effervescent cloud hovering 
over the children. 

“It’s like this,” said Martin. “I 
was working in my lab — ” 

“What lab do you work in?” 
asked the boy. 
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“My own. My private lab.” 

The boy snorted. “Nobody 
works alone. Only the govern- 
ment labs can get equipment. 
You run along, Mister.” 

“No,” said the smaller boy. 
“Let’s listen to him.” 

Martin sighed. “Well, like I 
began to say, I discovered a 
strange gas, and it — ” 

“You a para-physiologist?” 

“Er, no.” 

“A psycho-syntheticist?” 

“I, er, no, I’m more like a 
chemist.” 

The boy crinkled his nose con- 
temptuously. 

“Anyway,” continued Martin, 
“this gas makes a person invisi- 
ble!” 

The boys laughed. 

“You don’t believe me? All 
right, look over here. Look hard. 
What do you see?” 

“Nothin’ ” 

Hecate stiffened as Martin 
pointed to her. With all the force 
of her will she struggled to make 
herself visible. 

Martin coaxed, “You can see 
someone right here if you try. 
Just keep looking. Keep trying. 
You can see her. You will see 
her.” 

“I don’t see nothin’,” said the 
older boy. 

Hecate cried, “Look at me, not 
through me ! I’m here in front of 
you. See me!” 

The smaller boy squinted. His 
body hunched forward. “Jupiter, 
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for a second I thought I did see 
somethin’. Somethin’ black.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Martin. 
“You’re seeing her! Keep look- 
ing!” 

“Aw, you’re imagining 
things,” said the older boy. 
“Let’s go home.” 

“But I wanta see the Mars 
rocket take off.” 

“The Mars rocket ain't gonna 
take off till morning.” 

The boys turned away. 

A sob broke from Hecate’s 
lips. “Wait, children! You almost 
saw me! Look again, oh please, 
just once!” 

She lunged after them. Her 
quivering hands touched their 
eyes, lips, noses, shoulders. Her 
fingers were like flashing knitting 
needles weaving invisible coats 
about the children. 

“Look at me, please — ” 

They passed through her, feel- 
ing nothing, seeing nothing. 

Bitter realization came to 
her. 

The bottles were already filled, 
capped, and sealed forever. 

T HEY walked silently and 
without purpose. What time 
was it? Four o’clock? Five? How 
soon would dawn arrive? She 
thought of that terrible, final 
moment when the real darkness 
might arrive. She trembled and 
forced the vision from her mind. 

They came to a small park. 
The trees and shrubs and grass 


were cloaked in a darkness brok- 
en feebly by lights from the city. 
Darkness, thought Hecate, was 
the nearest thing to being home. 

They sat wearily upon a rick- 
ety bench. 

Hecate murmured, “Why is 
the park empty. Why are we 
alone?” 

“Nobody comes to parks any- 
more, except maybe lovers now 
and then. It’s too quiet here, and 
people aren’t used to quietness. 
They’re doing away with parks. 
This is one of the Jfew left.” 

She smiled grimly. An idea 
formed in her brain. 

“Men can not help us,” she 
mused, “but there is One who 
might help even now.” 

Martin was silent. 

Hecate rose. “Yes, the greatest 
of them all, the only one except 
me who has not perished. The 
King. The Master of Darkness.” 

Martin shivered. “Even he isn’t 
believed in much any more. I 
don’t think — ” 

“You don’t think he could 
come? I know how to make him 
come !” 

She clasped her hands togeth- 
er, raising her head to the night 
sky. She felt a hope and a 
strength returning to her. 

“Yes, it would be easy.” She 
glanced down at the bench. 
“This could be our altar.” 

Martin sprang up, blinking 
away his weariness. “I’ve wor- 
shipped you, mighty Hecate, as 
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my father and grandfather wor- 
shipped you. I’ve thrilled at your 
beauty, exalted in your love. B — 
but I don’t like sacrifices.” 

“Now Martin, you will bring 
me — ” 

“No, please — ” 

“A virgin.” 

He lowered his gaze. “You 
mustn’t ask that. It isn’t right.” 

She snarled, cat-like. “You’re 
an old man, Martin. You’ve still a 
chance for immortality, a chance 
to be young again. Wouldn’t you 
like to love me as you used to?” 

His gaze flicked from side to 
side, nervously, as if he were 
seeking a place to hide. “Some- 
one w'ould see us.” 

“Nonsense. You said yourself 
that no one comes to parks any- 
more. A sacrifice would please 
him. most. Go, Martin ! Bring 
back a virgin — a girl, soft, 
young, vibrant, innocent!” 

Her voice was charged with an 
electric savagery that made the 
old man cringe. There had been 
a time when the impact of that 
command would have stilled a 
screaming wind, silenced a 
storm-whipped sea. Once, Dagon 
himself would have cowered be- 
neath its razor-edged fury. 

Martin bowed. “Yes, beautiful 
Hecate. I will bring you a vir- 
gin.” 

S HE waited. The seconds were 
like heartbeats pumping hat- 
red and desperation through her 
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veins, pumping ever faster. 

Soon, footsteps. 

Martin was returning, his 
white face shining in the shad- 
ows. Under his arm was a small 
bundle. 

“B — beautiful Hecate, I could 
not find a virgin, and so — ” 

“And so you brought a child!” 
The beat of hatred in her quick- 
ened. “Good! Good!” 

Martin’s mouth quivered. “It 
is not a child.” 

She frowned. As he came near- 
er, she stared at the bundle cra- 
dled in his arm. 

“Martin !” 

A hairy ball of life squirmed 
uncomfortably in his grasp. It 
was a tiny white terrier puppy. 

She shook with rage and de- 
spair. “You idiot!” She spun 
away from him, her foot stomp- 
ing the earth. 

A stupid, soulless puppy. 
What an insult to him. An insig- 
nificant puppy for One who once 
dreamed of mastering the uni- 
verse ! 

She glanced up at the night 
sky. That light in the East — 
was it the light of dawn ? Had the 
tortuous moments passed so 
swiftly ? 

Fresh terror gripped her. 
There was little time. Perhaps, 
she reasoned, even a puppy 
might have some sort of a soul. 
Even a puppy’s flesh was filled 
with hot, rich blood. He might 
be pleased after all. 
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She whirled back to Martin, 
eyes like hot coals. “Start the 
Sabbat. You have cord?” 

“Yes, beautiful Hecate.” 

“Tie the animal to a leg of the 
bench. A knife?” 

“My pocket knife.” 

“That will do. Hurry!” 

T HE old man worked slowly 
and clumsily. His hands were 
like knotted tree stumps, his 
breath like the wheezing of a fish 
flopping on sun-baked sand. 

“Now the fire, Martin. A great 
fire!” 

Martin fumbled, gasped, tot- 
tered. 

Twig upon twig, branch upon 
branch, limb upon limb. 

“More, Martin ! A fire that will 
reach to the moon!” 

More branches were ripped 
from dry sockets. Martin stag- 
gered back and forth, thrusting 
load after load upon the dark 
pyramid before the bench. 
“Excellent, Martin ! Light it !” 
The scratch of a match, the 
pinpoint of flame. The ignition, 
the hissing, the crackling, the 
explosion of scarlet. 

Accompanied by white, billow- 
ing smoke, the flames ripped into 
the night air. 

They began the chant. Softly 
at first, then swelling into a 
piercing crescendo. 

“Dance, Martin! Do his 
dance!” 

Martin stood puffing, opening 


and closing his eyes with each 
rasping breath. 

“Dance! I command you!” 

Martin danced. His lean body 
was like that of a grotesque 
marionette manipulated by an 
insane master. The knife in his 
upraised hand shone crimson in 
the light of the crackling fire. 

The puppy stood shivering, 
tail between its trembling legs. 
Its tiny body struggled helpless- 
ly against the twine that bound 
it to the leg of the bench. 

“Faster, faster!” 

Louder and louder grew the 
chant. Wilder and wilder became 
the dance. Higher and higher 
surged the flames. 

“Now 7 , the sacrifice !” 

Martin froze in his dance. An 
idiotic, pain-wracked grin 
spread over his features. The 
knife slipped from his hand. He. 
clutched his chest as if it were 
a bleeding wound. 

“Martin! The sacrifice!” 

Martin fell. 

A coldness seemed to sweep 
over the park, chilling the air’s 
hot hatred, sucking brightness 
from the flames. 

“Martin? What’s wrong?” 
Hecate’s voice was no longer 
shrill. It was a feeble whisper, 
no louder than the whining of 
the frightened puppy. 

Martin lay on the dark earth. 
His wide eyes stared for a mo- 
ment at Hecate. His lips moved, 
but no sound came forth. The 
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words that lay in his throat were 
never said. 

All things were fading — the 
flames and their crackling, the 
light and noise from the city, 
even hatred itself. The world was 
dissolving like delicate sand 
sculpture being washed away by 
a sea tide. 

Wide-eyed and open-mouthed, 


Hecate stared down at her feet, 
legs, thighs, body. They, too, 
were dissolving. 

She realized that it was not 
unpleasant. It was like sinking 
into dark cotton to sleep forever. 
After all, she remembered, the 
nearest thing to home was dark- 
ness. . . . 

THE END 
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favor of sword-and-sorcery 
novels receives new impetus in 
the November issue of FAN- 
TASTIC Stories with the start 
of John Jakes' swashbuck- 
ling new novel. Witch of the 
Four Winds. Brak, a hero in 
the Conan tradition, fights 
the villainy of men and the 
magic of witchwomen in his 
effort to save himself— and his 
world— from doom in the pit 
of the Manworm. 

Also in the November issue, 
a startling story by Jack 
Sharkey of a post-nuclear- 
war world— but one in which 
the survivors do not do what 
is expected of them: Don't 
miss The Aftertime. 


In addition, there will be a clutch of short stories, plus all 
our regular features and departments. The November issue of 
FANTASTIC goes on sale at your newsstand October 22nd. 
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"Thrift, Jethro my boy, thrift! Not only do we save 
money on silver bullets— we can save an extra 
$3.01 by using the Discount Coupon below!” 


Save *3.01 on 

FANTASTIC 

STORIES OF IMAGINATION 

19 issues $099 

* Am only Am 

( newsstand value, $6! \ 

reg. subscription rate, $4 I 

FANTASTIC means Fantasy at its pro- 
vocative best! Feel the hair rise on the 
nape of your neck as incredibly ancient 
horrors slither from their age-old 
crypts! Futilely ward off exploratory 
tendrils from the alien intellect that 
will contact, occupy — and finally con- 
quer — the inmost secrets of your mind 
and soul! 

Prostrate yourself in awe as the Old 
Gods return to chastise a wayward, 
erring Earth. Flee through thick-boled 
forests that time forgot — but never 
quite fast enough to lose the demons, 
witches and warlocks that loom up be- 
fore you in the foul miasma of your 
own imagination! 

Stimulating, Eerie, Sophisticated, 
Satirical, even Tragic— FANTASTIC will 
fire your intellect and grip your emo- 
tions from cover to cover! It is the 
Magazine of the Masters — FRITZ 
LEIBER, ROBERT ARTHUR, JACK 
SHARKEY, RAY BRADBURY, J. G. 
BALLARD, ROBERT F. YOUNG! Plus 
vintage classics from the pens of H. P. 
LOVECRAFT, ROBERT E. HOWARD, 
and many more! 

FANTASTIC is your magazine. Sub- 
scribe now! You save $3.01 on the 
newsstand price— and get each issue 
days earlier! 


» n YF^ conH mo 1 O mnnthc nf FANTASTIC 




only $2.99 (newsstand value, $6.00). 

1 □ Or, my payment of $2.99 enclosed now. 

• Name 



EXTRA SAVING! 

24 issues only 
$5.75 

1 Address 


6323 

□ Bill me later 

Citv Zone 

State 


□ My payment 


(Add 50? per year additional postage for Canada and Pan American 
countries; add $1 per year extra for all other foreign orders.) 


MAIL TO; FANTASTIC/434 So. Wabash Ave./Chicago 5, Illinois 
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According to you... 


Dear Miss Goldsmith: 

David R. Bunch has been get- 
ting better and better, and I hope 
he keeps on writing. All his sto- 
ries for Fantastic have been 
good, except for “Black Cat 
Weather,” which I found unin- 
telligible. My favorite so far has 
been “One False Step.” His sto- 
ries are like the last couple pages 
of 198 A; indeed, the world de- 
scribed in them is similar in 
many ways to that described by 
Orwell. By all means, Mr. Bunch, 
keep up the good work! 

I was a little disappointed by 
“The Cloud of Hate.” Although 
it was a good story, it did not 
come up to Leiber’s “The Un- 
holy Grail.” Will “Bazaar of the 
Bizarre” be better? 

As for this new writer, Harri- 
son Denmark (is that his real 
name??), everything but “Mon- 
ologue for Two,” which I could 
not make anything out of, has 
been good. 

I’m glad to see more stories 


by Ron Goulart. I particularly 
liked “Anything for Laughs,” 
which reminded me of Robert 
Sheckley (by the way, why has 
there been nothing new by him 
lately?). Try to get more stories 
by Sharkey, Bunch, Leiber, Lau- 
mer, Sheckley, Young, and Gou- 
lart and you might win the 
Hugo. 

Robert Legault 

5501 Surrey St. 

Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

• Good news for you, Bob : We 
have stories ( jim-dandies ) com- 
ing up by Sharkey, Bunch, Lei- 
ber and Goulart. 

Dear Miss Goldsmith : 

In the search for extra-terres- 
trial music, in July’s editorial: 
What with your being located 
north of the Smith-’n-Wesson 
line (so far from the center of 
things you know), I can under- 
stand a certain loss of contact 
with current events, but w T hen 
the good Mr. Lobsenz so blatant- 
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ly displayed his ignorance of the 
social event of the year, I felt it 
my duty to bring you all up to 
date. 

I’m referring, of course, to our 
annual Monster Rally, at which 
we honor the aliens who respond- 
ed to our distress signal of 1956. 
Every thing who is any thing is 
there, and the music (to say 
nothing of the musicians), is out 
of this . . , well, you know. 
When the first ships touch down, 
the band comes to life with the 
traditional songs of greeting; 
“Star-Ships Fell on Alabama” 
and “It Came Upon A midnight 
Queer”, commemorating the 
original event. Then things real- 
ly begin to boom along as our 
guests descend from their atomic 
powered whatzzits and we greet 
the delegates from each race 
with their own national anthem. 
The Psychics from Psaturn are 
met with the rousing strains of 
“Oh Say Can You E.S.P?” For 
the earthworm-like Annalids 
from Uranus, we play “In The 
Loaming, Oh My Starling”. For 
the plant-people from Venus — 
“Green Thighs”. The spidery 
Arachnids from Pluto emerge to 
“The Merry Black Widow 
Waltz”. The Martians are met 
with “Carmine” ; the shaggy folk 
from Canis Minor, with “Come 
To Me, My Mastiff-Collie Baby”; 
the wispy ghosts from Mercury, 
with “I’ve Got you Under My 
Ectoplasm”; and to the planet 


Jupiter, which has yet to show 
signs of life, we dedicate the 
hopeful “You Must Have Bern, 
You Bountifull Baby”. 

All in all, it’s a gala occasion, 
and one not to be sneezed at (if 
you think the common cold germ 
is rough, you should try some of 
the alien varieties!) or ignored, 
and I certainly hope this missive 
does much to modify your mis- 
conceptions about ‘first’ contact. 
After all, someone should have 
wondered, by now, where we get 
the courage to say “save your 
Confederate money, the south 
shall rise again!” 

We got friends, boy, friends! 

Tommy Fletcher 
Box 24 
Dana, N.C. 

• Ah, but you forgot the most 
important visitor of all: the liz- 
ard-like, octopoid, winged, shark- 
toothed, 12-legged, three-headed 
rhomboid from Andromeda, at 
whose ( which ?) entrance the 
band played — It Is Just One of 
Those Things. 

Dear Editor: 

I must write a letter to praise 
your recent issues, particularly, 
this July, ’63 fantastic. Jacque- 
lyn Blair is a genuine find, and 
I’ve enjoyed her illustrations in 
past issues; but this issue, she 
did an excellent job on the cover 
and cover story. Keep her by all 
means, especially because She 
works in wood-cuts, a rare skill. 
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Also Lee Coye and Finlay are 
fine. Believe me, no other maga- 
zine has such a good selection of 
illustrations in the sf field. 

Having raised your price to 
$.50, I think that you ought to 
have a wider selection of au- 
thors. In recent months, it seems 
that one small gang turns out 
your stories (Bunch, Zelazny, 
Sharkey, Young), and I would 
hate to see the Ziff-Davis pub- 
lications get bogged down in that 
‘house-author’ business, which 
was the undoing of the earlier 
editions in the ’50s. There are so 
many different, and fine writers 
available, variety ought to be the 
keynote. But I certainly com- 
mend your use of J. G. Ballard, 
for he has the stature of an H. G. 
Wells, and once he masters the 
novel, he will be far better than 
Heinlein. 

In addition, as I have said in 
an earlier letter, continue print- 
ing Fantasy. There is no maga- 
zine today keeping this genre 
alive, except yours. Fantasy- 
writing is an art form, and a 
highly skilled one indeed, fan- 
tastic has done well, thus far, by 
not printing trash. Can’t Robert 
Bloch be persuaded into creating 
something for you ? 

Phil Brantingham 
1517 Lincoln Avenue 
Calumet City, 111. 

• We keep trying to persuade 
Bloch, hut the flesh-yots of Hol- 


lywood are hard to compete with . 
Dear Editor : 

Oh ! Herr Bunch commences to 
become more palatable with “The 
Hall of CD.” Pourquoi? Because 
in said “Hall” he (1) loses the 
flippancy which used to mark his 
work, (2) does not use the word 
“Moderan” one time, and (3) as 
a result of (1) and (2), creates 
an engrossing, chilling, and ef- 
fective mood. All his other stories 
I’ve read had moods, but they 
rang artificial, rather like Mo- 
deran itself. And don’t counter 
that a story about an artificial 
civilization should have an arti- 
ficial mood, because it shouldn’t. 
If atmosphere is the foundation 
of your story (as in Bunch’s plot- 
less junkets), your story will fall 
apart into little pieces if its at- 
mosphere isn’t genuine. 

Maybe Bunch is working to- 
ward an ultimate rapport between 
emotions and the written word. If 
he is, he all but reached his goal 
in THOCD. It’s the first of his 
stories that’s really chilled me. As 
Liszt said to Grieg, “Don’t let 
them intimidate you.” But don’t 
have a relapse, huh ? 

Harry Piper 

375 Kingsweight Rd. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

• And as Mozart said to an old 
acquaintance, he hadn’t seen for a 
long while, “Where have you been 
Haydn yourself lately?” 
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FANTASTIC 



Rate: 25tf per word including name and address. Minimum 10 
words. Send orders and remittance to FANTASTIC, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Attention Martin Lincoln. 


AUTHORS 


WANTED: Short stories, books, articles, plays 
of all descriptions for sale to publishers, pro- 
ducers. Free Literature! Literary Agent Mead, 
Dept. 39A, 915 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10. 


AUTHORS! Learn how to have your book pub- 
lished, promoted, distributed. Free booklet 
"ZD", Vantage, 120 West St., New York 1. 


BINOCULARS 
AND TELESCOPES 

SCIENCE Bargains— Request Free Giant cata- 
log "CJ"— 144 pages— Astronomical Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, 
Parts, War surplus bargains. Edmund Scien- 
tific Co., Barrington, New Jersey. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


READ America's Amateur Magazines. 8 for 
$1.00. Seth A. Johnson, 339 Stiles St., Vaux 
Hall, N. J. 


BACK issues, Scientifansy magazines, books. 
Free catalog. Gerry de la Ree, 277 Howland, 
River Edge, N. J. 


FANTASY & sf books and Mags lowest prices 
list free. Werewolf Bookshop, 7055M Shan- 
non Road, Verona, Pa. 


NAME the book— we'll find it for you! Out- 
of-print book specialists. All subjects. (Title 
alone is sufficient.) Write— no obligation. 
Books-On-Fi!e, Dept. AMF, Union City, New 
Jersey. 


SPECIALIST: Science-Fiction, Fantasy, Weird 
Fiction. Books, pocketbooks. Lists issued. 
Stephen's Book Service. 63 Third Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


ANY book located. Alvarado Fantasy Books, 
Box 185-F, El Cajon, California. 


WHY Buy Books? Send 10< For Information- 
Science Fiction Circulating Library, P.O. Box 
1308, South San Gabriel, Calif. 


BOOKS New Out-of-print. Order from Wal- 
lace Hill, Books. Fantastic Dept., Malvern, Ar- 
kansas. 


FANTASY and Science Fiction: out of print, 
rare, first editions— a distinguished catalogue 
sent upon request. Albatross Books, P.O. Box 
123, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE Accidents-Earn $750 to 1,000 
monthly. Men urgently needed. Car furnished. 
Business expenses paid. No selling. No college 
education necessary. Pick own job location. 
Investigate full time. Or earn $6.44 hour spare 
time. Write for Free Literature. No obligation. 
Universal, CZ-10, 6801 Hillcrest, Dallas 5, 
Texas. 


I MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped 
ethers make money! Start with $10.00— Free 
Proof. Torrey, Box 3566-N, Oklahoma City 6, 
Oklahoma. 


EARN Money at home sewing or assembling 
our products. No charge for material to fill 
store orders. Write: Jiffy Company, Hot 
Springs 22, Arkansas. 


SONGS into $$$$$$— New, unknown Songwrit- 
ers, Songpoets, Composers share $33 millions 
yearly. Any subject, we collaborate, publish, 
romote. Largest firm, information, appraisals 
ree. Send Nordyke Publishers, 6000 Sunset, 
Hollywood, California 3-90028. 


EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN While Asleep, hypnotize with your 
recorder, phonograph. Astonishing details, 
sensational catalog free! Sleep-Learning Asso- 
ciation, Box 24-ZD, Olympia, Washington. 


LEARN While Asleep. Remarkable, Scientific, 
92% Effective. Details Free. ASR Foundation, 
Box 7021, Dept, e.g., Lexington, Kentucky. 


EMPLOYMENT 

INFORMATION 


FOREIGN Employment. Construction, other 
work projects. Good paying overseas jobs 
with extras, travel expenses. Write only: For- 
eign Service Bureau, Dept. D, Bradenton 
Beach, Florida. 


HOW to find a better paying position and 
vacancies not advertised. Send $1.00. Walter 
Kazaks, 234 East 58th Street, New York 22. 


FOR SALE 

LEG IRONS, $7.95; Handcuffs, $7.95. Leather 
Restraints; Fetters; Collector's Specialties; 
Catalog 5 0£. Thomas Ferrick, Box 12F, New- 
buryport. Mass. 
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"LISTEN-IN-COIL" picks up any telephone 
conversation in vicinity. No connection to tele- 
phone necessary. Easily concealed. $2.98 com- 

f lete. United Acoustics, 1302R Washington 
t., Hoboken, N. J. 


Drug Sundries Complete Line of Rubber Goods 
—Nationally Advertised Brands Vitamins etc. 
Write for Free Catalog Federal Pharmacol 
Supply Inc., Dept. ZD, 6652 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


SATISFACTION Guaranteed aircraft trans- 
parencies, literature 10# deductible. Aero- 
slides, Richelieu, Quebec, Canada. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 

GOVERNMENT Surplus Direct From Govern- 
ment. Jeeps $264.00, Radios $2.53, Typical 
Prices. Guns, Typewriters, Cameras, Tools, 
Thousands More. Amazing Low Prices. How, 
Where To Purchase, Merchandise Available, 
Etc., Only $1.00 To Surplus, P. O. Box 50522, 
Dept. R, New Orleans 50, Louisiana. 


JEEPS $178, Airplanes $159, Boats $7.88, gen- 
erators, $2.68, typewriters $8.79, are typical 
government surplus sale prices. Buy 10,001 
items wholesale direct. Full details, 607 loca- 
tions, procedure only $1 00. Surplus Box 177- 
Cl, Abbottstown, Penna. 


HYPNOTISM 


HYPNOTIZE Unnoticed, quickly, effortlessly, 
or refund! Thousands satisfied $2. Minter, 
Box 244-D, Cedarburg, Wise. 


AMAZE Yourself and Friendsl Fantastic re- 
sults guaranteed within hourl Unique Hypno- 
tism Kit: Complete Illustrated Course; Two 
"Hypnospiros"; "Cheverul's Pendulum"; "Se- 
cret Nerve Pressure Technique"; "Sleep Learn- 
ing" Information. $2.00. Henry Fowler, Box 
4391, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTORS seeking cash or royalties for 
patented, unpatented inventors or ideas. 
Write: Casco, Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VARGAS Girls Playing Cards $2.00 Deck. Plas- 
tic Pocket Stamp $1.00. 500 Kwikie Notes 
$3.00. Creole Mail, 819 Lee, Houma, Louisiana. 


CANNON Fuse, 3/32" Dla. water proof, 
burns under water; 10 Ft. $1.00, 25 Ft $2.00 
Ppd; William Zeller, 18-H Hudson, Mich. 


RUBBER Garments, etc. Illustrated brochure 
and sample $1.00 deductible first order. 
Olympia, Box 126-A89, Brooklyn 18, New 
York. 

MOVIE 


MEDICAL film— Adults only. "Childbirth", 
one reel 8mm, $7.50; 16mm, $14.95. Interna- 
tional T, Greenvale, L.I., New York. 
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PATENTS 


PATENT Searches, $6.00! Free "Invention Rec- 
ord"/lnformation.— Miss Hayward, 1029 Ver- 
mont, Washington 5, D.C. 


PERSONALS 


INDEPENDENT Thinkers— investigate Human- 
ism, the scientific personal philosophy! Free 
literature. American Humanist Association, 
Dept. B2, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


$1.00 BUYS 1000 Popular gummed Name and 
Address Labels, in plastic container. Order 
today. Standard Specialties, Box 4382, San 
Francisco, California. 


GREY Pastel Stationery Deluxe. Fifty sheets 
plus fifty envelopes exquisitely printed with 
name and address gift boxed, $2.00, post- 
paid. Standard Specialties, Box 4382, San 
Francisco 1, California. 


PRINTING 


COLLECT Your Past Due Accounts Quicker, 
Easier! Use Animated Collection Notices and 
Stickers! Won't Offend Customers! Sample 
Assortment 50— $1.00. Try Them. Samuel's, 
1118 River, Jacksonville, North Carolina. 


ADVERTISE, Identify your business, products, 
services with attractive, top quality, 2-color 
self-stick labels! Samples, Prices Free! Sam- 
uel's, Box 507, Jacksonville, North Carolina. 


REPAIRS AND SERVICING 


SWISSPRECISION repair of All fine Cameras, 
movie and still. Projectors, sound and silent. 
Lenses, Taperecorders, Lightmeters. Binoculars, 
Microscopes, Transistor Radios, Free Estimate, 
Fast service. Swiss Camera and Optic Service 
Corp., 966 6th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


STAMPS AND COINS 

SMASHING collection free— Includes triangles, 
early United States, rockets, sports, British 
Colonies, high value pictorials, etc. Complete 
collection plus big, illustrated magazine, all 
free. Send 10# for postage. Gray Stamp Co., 
Dept 22, Toronto, Canada. 


20 DIFFERENT Commemoratives 1893 up 10#. 
U.S. Approvals, K&B, Box 70, Brooklyn 23, 
N. Y. 


TAPE AND RECORDERS 


TAPE Recorders. HI-FI Components, Sleep- 
Learning Equipment, Tapes. Unusual Values. 
Free Catalog. Dressner Dept. 15, 1523 FA 
Jericho Tpke, New Hyde Park 15, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


QUICKSILVER, Platinum, Silver, Gold. Ores 
analyzed. Free Circular. Mercury Terminal, 
Norwood, Massachusetts. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Now — a unique publication for a special 
kind of photography . . . 

POLAROID LAND PHOTOGRAPHY 



Featuring the most 
dramatic 
photographic 
achievement 
of 1963 


POLACOLOR! 


special 16-page section on Polacolor includes: 

• what five pros have to say about the new film 

• the basics of Polacolor photography 

Plus complete coverage on black-and-white Polaroid 
photography and the cameras that make the miracle work 

POLAROID LAND PHOTOGRAPHY 

is now on sale. Pick up your copy at your favorite newsstand 
or photographic supply store. 

Only $1.00 






A slow, deep, tired voice: . . weren't for 

a woman, I wouldn't be drunk." 
See A NIGHT WITH HECATE 
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